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Notes on Books &c. 
Aotes. 
THE ROBBER EARL: SCOTISH PEERS BY 
COURTESY. 


The earldom of Mar is probably the oldest one | 
in Great Britain. When Sir Robert Peel intro- | 
duced a bill in Dw meey for reversing the at- 
tainder which had affected it, he stated this un-— 
doubted fact, and referred to the authority of 
Lord Hailes—the safest historical writer that has | 
as yet appeared in the north. After descending in 
the direct male line for fully three centuries, it 
came to a female, Margaret, who became Countess 
of Mar. She married the Earl of Douglas, who, 
by courtesy, took the title of Mar. Their youthful 
son was killed at Otterburn, and the title of Mar | 
devolved on the Countess Isabella, their daughter | 
and heiress. Previous to the restoration of the 
Stewarts in 1660, the invariable usage was that a 
commoner, marryjng a peeress in her own right, 
took her title, and sat in parliament in respect of | 
her peerage. Of this usage Nisbet, the great 
authority in Scotland on Heraldry, gives one of 
the latest illustrations. The first volume of his 
work was published at Edinburgh in 1722, folio, | 
and at page 167 he tells his readers that — 

“ Lord Michael Balfour of Burleigh w 
Burleigh at Whitehall by James VI. July. 
He was then Embassador for that King to the Dukes of 
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| Tuscany and Lorrain, and married a daughter of Lundy 


| the period 


of that Ilk. He had one daughter, who married Robert 
Arnot of Ferny, who took upon him the name and arms 
of Balfour, and in her right was Lord Burleigh.” 


The Countess Isabella married in the first in- 
stance a Drummond, and secondly a natural son 
of the Wolf of Badenoch—the name by which 
the Earl of Buchan was best known. This son, 
in the earlier part of his life, was a leader of 
Caterans, or robbers, and storming Kildrummy 
Castle, the princely residence in the north of the 
Earls of Mar, and then inhabited by the countess, 
he possessed himself of her person, as well as the 
rich plenishing with which the fortalice was fur- 
nished, By what means he prevailed on the 
countess to legalise this outrage, the historians of 
ive no information; but true it is, and 
of verity that he made a show of repentance — 
left the castle and the plunder, and in the 
park in front, on his knees, tendered the keys to 
the lawful owner, who received and then re- 
turned them, declaring that she of her own free 
will took him as husband. All this was publicly 
done, in presence of a church dignitary and other 
first-class worthies. 

Whereupon Alexander Stewart became by cour- 
tesy Earl of Mar, and the Cateran was converted 
into a magnate of the highest rank. By a subse- 
quent settlement, the earldom and its possessions 
were settled on the countess and her husband in 
conjunct fee and liferent, and to their children in 


| fee ; whom failing, to the heirs of the countess. 


There was no issue of the marriage; and the 
countess dying about 1408, the earl, who was 
evidently younger than his wife, retained his life- 
rent of the earldom. In violation of the deed just 
mentioned, he executed, in fraud of the heirs of 
line, a new deed, conveying it to a natural son of 
his own, with a remainder to his cousin James L, 
who, as is well known, was not very scrupulous 
in the way he dealt with the lives and lands of 
his nobles. After the death of the robber earl— 
who, to his praise be it spoken, was both an able 
general and statesman—James seized this earldom 
in the same manner in which, most iniquitously, 
the earldom of Ross had been previously seized 
by the crown, and the Mar title and estates were 
withheld for very nearly a century and a half from 
the heirs of line of the Countess Isabel. It was 
not until 1565 that justice was at last done to the 


| family, and then Queen Mary, moved by the 


iniquity of her predecessors, restored by charter 
the earldom and the lands belonging thereto to 
the heir of the Countess Isabel. Lord Erskine 
thus got the peerage and a right to the Mar 
estates; but it was his son Earl John who, fifty 
years afterwards, took, for the first time, steps for 
reclaiming them : — 

“The earldom of Mar, thus restored to the heir of line 
of the Countess Isabel, is,” says the late learned John 
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Riddell*, “ not merely now the oldest Scotish earldom by 
descent, but perhaps in many respects the most remark- 
able in the empire. It has descended through a long and 
illustrious ancestry of personages who were Earls of Mar 
ab initio, and never known under another character. 
“ Certa retro series Comitum ; sed cujus origo 
Oceani cum fonte latet.” 

It was not without great difficulty that Earl 
John was enabled to try whether he could get back 
the Mar estates. He had the Erskine estates in 
the county of Clackmannan, and the lordship of 
Stirling; but the great family estate in the north 
was held by various persons —the greater part, 
including the Castle of Kildrummy, belonging 
to Lord Elphinston, whose predecessor, a royal 
favourite, had got a large, perhaps the largest, 
portion of the unjustly-acquired estates. He had 
much influence with the king, and it was dreaded 
that the judges of the Court of Session had a 
leaning in his favour. 

Then another difficulty arose. The Countess 
Isabella had succeeded her brother, the Earl of 
Mar and Douglas; and it was broadly asserted 
that the restored heir of the family, so long un- 
justly defrauded by the crown, would, if success- 
ful in regard to Kildrummy and the lands of the 
earldom, next set up a claim to the Douglas suc- 
cession. James had a great liking for earl John, 
but he got alarmed at this report, and wrote a 
letter to his Lord Advocate, insisting that the earl 
should abandon all pretensions, if he had any, to 
the Douglas succession. The letter is still pre- 
served, as well as one from Lord Mar, in which 
he mentions that, in obedience to the wishes of 
his royal master, he had judicially, and in pre- 
sence of the judzes of the land, abandoned every 
claim he might have urged to this succession. 

It might be imagined that legal proceedings 
would proceed without further hindrance, but the 
Elphinstons endeavoured to throw an obstacle in 


the way by a curious device. They selected, not | 


an ordinary lawyer as their counsel, but an extra- 
ordinary one, for they nominated Gibson of Durie, 
one of the judges of the Court of Session, to look 
after their interests; and as Lord Mar wrote to 
his friend John Murray of Lochmaben, after- 
wards Viscount of Annan, 

“The reason thay vald have my Lord of Durie advo- 
catt is, that he may be sett, and not have a vott in thatt 
cawss, becauss he is aine ondirstanding honest man, and 
thay knau any man of ondirstanding vill never be on 
thaer syd.” 

His lordship apprehended that the rumour spread 
abroad, of the King’s favouring his opponent, 


“yilldo me more harm than all the land is 
worth.” He prays that Murray and all his friends 
will move the king — 
“To be indifferent and lat the comon courss of justice 
go on, and lat thaem mak thaer chois of any advocatt 
* Riddell’s Law and Practice of Scotish Peerages, vol. i. 
p- 168—a work of great research and authority. 


they can, and let the Lords be our j 
suffer thir triks to have place.” Jaden, end nett 
The earl at last brought his case on before the 
Court of Session, and succeeded, after a strenuous 
opposition, in getting back the Mar estates, which 
from the days of the robber earl, until the date of 
the decision, had been wrested from the lawful 
owners for two centuries. It must be confessed 


that justice was somewhat tardy in giving redress; 
| but it is not an easy matter to get the unlawful 
| acts of arbitrary monarchs set aside. Had the 
| act of 1617, establishing the prescription of forty 
— been in existence, ee if the Elphinstons 
ad held the estate upon charter and infeftment 
for the statutory term, the charter of 1565 would 
have merely restored the peerage; but the old 
estates attached to the title would have been lost, 
This legend is in every respect true, and can 
be verified by the most conclusive evidence. The 
late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder constructed a ro- 
mance on the subject of the acts and deeds of the 
Wolf of Badenoch—son of one king and brother 
of another—which were remarkable enough; but 
what might not have been made, in the hands of a 


menced life as a Cateran, married a Countess, and 
died an Earl? J. M. 
MAITRANK. 
“,... nec Falerna 
Vitis Achemeniumque costum.” 
Hor. iii. 1, 43, 

During the spring months of late years, the 
above word has appeared in the windows of some 
fashionable or foreign restaurants in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c. This Maitrank, i. e. 
| May-drink, is a well-known beverage or cordial 
| in Germany, prepared by throwing the first youn 
| shoots of that delightful little herb wood 
| ( Asperula odorata) into light white Rhenish wine, 
| Moselle or Sauterne, and allowing it to stand for 
| a few hours. A tablespoonful of young shoots, 
| about an inch in length, will be sufficient fors 
| bottle of wine; and it is better to pick the shoots 
clean, and not to wash them, as water will injure 
the essential oil the herb contains, and which 
almost exclusively belongs to the woodraff, the 
sweet-scented vernal or spring-grass (Antho- 
xanthum odorantum), and the Tonka-bean. It is 
the so-called “Cumarin.” * Some add sugar and 
even the juice of a lemon or ofan orange; but I 
think the real “Maitrank ” ought to be without 
sugar or any other ingredients but the shoots of 
woodruff. It is generally made in a bowl and 
served in green glasses, allowing the herb to re- 


* Stearoptene Cumarin.—*Coumarine existe dans les 
fleurs de plusieurs plantes. . . dans l’aspérule odorante, 
appelée ‘ Waldmeister’ par les Allemands, qui l’emploient 
la préparation d'une boisson odorante, le Maitrank.’” 
—Regnault, Cours de Chimie, tom. iv. p. 356. 


Scott, of the life of his bastard son, who com- . 
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! 
main in the fluid. If bottled, the drink has to be 
strained through muslin. Large quantities of it | 
are prepared in Germany, where this delightful | 
herb grows in abundance in shady beech-woods ; 
and this may be the cause why a distinguished 
French author — if I remember right, Victor 
Hugo — when speaking of the sentimentality of 
Germans, remarks that they steep forget-me-nots | 
in their wine! 

The taste of this beverage is most refreshing 
and exhilarating; a true cordial, “a cherishing 
comforting draught.” I find in dear old Gerarde | 
(Herball, Johnson's ed., 1633, pp. 1124-26) that 
this cordial must have been known in England 
too, i.e. some two or three hundred years ago. 
He writes : — 

“It is reported to be put in wine, to make a man 
merry, and to be good for the heart and liver.” (Jbid. 
p. 1126.*) 

Gerarde calls it woodrooffe (a mere adaptation 
of Asperula), woodrowe, and woodrowell, and 
adds that it was called “ Herzfreydt” in “ High 
Dutch.” In German, however, it is now gene- 
rally called Waldmeister, in some parts also Wald- 
ménnlein, and in the north Moesch. It is a very 
favourite “ Waldblume ” — wood-flower — of the 
Germans; and Gerarde also mentions another 
thorough German custom, once common (?) in 
England, and still much prevailing in Germany, 
in relation to this herb, viz. that of making 
wreaths of its fragrant shoots and hanging them 
up in houses, passages, &c. 

“Tt has,” he says, “floures of a white colour, and of 
a very sweet smell, as is the rest of the herbe, which 
being made up into garlands or bundles, and hanged up 
in houses in the heat of summer, doth very wel (sic) 
attemper the aire, coole and make fresh the place, to the 
delight and comfort of such as, are therein.” (Jbid, 
p. 1124.) 

This custom, as I have said, still prevails in 
Germany, especially in the north, as the northern 
— any country keep up old customs much 
onger. In Hanover, the North of Prussia, Olden- 

g, and the two Mecklenburgs, one meets, in | 
May and June, a number of children and old 
women carrying these little wreaths about, which 
are often kept for nearly a year, not only for their 
fragrant smell, but also as a kind of weather-glass, 
as they generally exhale a stronger perfume in 
damp weather. 

Dr. Berthold Seemann, in a delightful little 

k treating on the ditfereat customs with regard 
to the vegetable kingdom in the kingdom of Han- 


* Gerarde seems to have taken his observation from 
vodoneus. The latter, when speaking of “ woodrow” or | 
woodrowel,” says:—“Some say if it be put into the 
wine whiche men doo drinke, that it reioiseth the hart and 
comforteth the diseased liuer.”—D. Rembert Dodoen’s | 
Herball ; First set foorth in the Doutche or Alimaigne | 
Tongue. From the English translation by Henry Lyte, 

Esquyer. London, 1578, p, 450. . 


over, published in German some years ago, has 
also mentioned this custom. 

As we are approaching the delightful time when 
“To right and left the cuckoo” tells “ his name 
to all the hills,” I would advise all who wish to 
cheer their hearts with “a cherishing comforting 
draught,” to look for some handfuls of that “ Herz- 
freydt ’—heart’s joy—and to make a golden bowl 
of Maitrank. Even in the north of Yorkshire I 
have found it in abundance, and sent it to German 
friends in London, who gave it a most cordial 
welcome. Herrmann Kunpt. 


FAIRFIELD (DERBYSHIRE) BRASS TABLET. 


It is recorded in sundry places that certain 
worthies have from timé to time bequeathed 
such-and-such things for the use and benefit of 
future generations “for ever.” Par exemple: in 
St. Mary’s church at Walton, near Liverpool, 
there is a mural brass fixed to the memory of 
Thomas Berri, and dated 1586. . The inscription 
concludes with the following lines : — 

“ XII penie loves to XII poore foulkes 
Geve everie sabothe day for aye.” 

I may also mention “The Lion Sermon,” 
founded by Sir John Gayer, and annually preached 
in the church of St. Catherine Cree. (See Mr. 
Timbs’s recent vols. London and Westminster, &c.) 

Some time ago I discovered hanging in abroker’s 
shop in this town an engraved brass plate or 
tablet, oval in form, with loop and ring attached 
for suspension, and measuring nine inches by five 
and a half. It is inscribed as follows: — 

“Memorandum, That Rowland Swan of Fairfield, Who 
deceased Feb. y* 2, 1693, Aged 74 years, Did by his last 
will give And Bequeath the Summe of Five pounds to 
George Fern of Fairfield and John Moorwood of Nun- 
field, and to Their Heirs as feoffes in trust, That the full 
Interest Thereof Shall be laid out yearly for Divinity 
Books, and given to the Poore of the Chapelry of Fair- 
field, For Ever.—Thos, Kirkall, fecit. E. Kirkall, sculp.” 

Fairfield church, dedicated to St. Peter, is in 
the parish of Hope, and about a mile from Buxton. 


| The school was founded in 1662 by Anthony 


Swann, “and endowed with a rent charge of 4/. 
r annum towards the daily maintenance and 

| Hs up at school of ten of the poorest children 

of the town and chapelry.” * 

The tablet records another gift by a benefactor 


of, no doubt, the same family. Of Fairfield church 


| a recent writer t says: — 


“The churchyard appears to have been long the burial- 


| place for the whole neighbourhood, and several tabular 


monuments and sculptured stones are found within it 
that record the names and deaths of individuals who 
sought health at Buxton, and found a grave at Fairfield. 
The church seems fitted only to adorn a landscape, and 


* Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. v. p. 186. 
+ E. Rhodes, Peak Scenery ; or, the Derbyshire Tourist. 
Longman, &e. 1824. 
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such apparently is the feeling with which it is regarded 


by those who are intrusted with its care ; in distance it 
is a good object, though its exterior architecture is by no 
means imposing, and within it is one of the most ne- 
ed places of worship in which man ever served his 
aker.” 
There is a curious epitaph said to be inscribed 
on & stone in this churchyard :— 
“ Beneath this stone here lie two children dear, 
The one at Stoney Middleton, the other here.” 
J. Harris Grson. 


Liverpool. 
THE PRICKE OF CONSCIENCE: * REFERENCES 
TO ITS SOURCES BY REINHOLD KOHLER. 


A communication, headed as above, appeared in 
the Jahrbuch fiir Ronfanische und Englische Liter- 


atur (Band vi. Leipzig, 1865), and the few er 


extracts are made from Herr Kéhler’s learned an 
interesting article, with the view of giving the 
English reader some brief idea of its contents. 
Herr Kohler is glad to find Warton’s prediction 
(Hist. of Poetry), that he should be the last who 
should copy any part of Richard Rolle’s poem, 
has been happily frustrated by Mr. Morris, the 
editor of the new edition, who has bestowed great 
care to.render it accessible to all friends of the 
old English language and its literary remains. 
Mr. Morris’s Glossary is mentioned, in particular, 
as very instructive. As Mr. Morris has not un- 
dertaken to investigate the sources to which the 
author of the poem was indebted, Herr Kohler 
has pointed out some of them, The first part, 
which treats of the Misery of Man, is founded on 
some chapters of the celebrated work of Pope 
Innocent III., when Cardinal Lothar, under the 


Not to encroach further on your space in 
| pages of “N. & Q.,” I would refer its readers te 
are curious for further information to Herr Kihler’s 
| original pages. In concluding his obseryati 
| Herr Kohler remarks that a German religions 
| poet, who lived many years before Rolle—Brother 
Tugo yon Langenstern, who wrote, in the year 
| 1293, a long Spe im poem on the Martyrdom of 
_ St. Martin — has almost literally translated great 
part of the first book of Innocent’s work; but he 
| adds, it is not to be wondered at that a German 
| monk by the Lake of Constance, and an English 
| monk in Yorkshire, should make use of works in 
| common circulation at that time among the learned 


and the clergy throughout Western Europe. 


J. Macray, 
Oxford. 


“ L’ AMBASSADRICE” AND HENRIETTE Sontag. 
The Atheneum (Feb. 1, 1868, p. 179), says: ~ 


“The Operetta House in Langham Place intends to 
venture a representation of L’ Ambassadrice, that most 
courtly and delicate of operas, written, as was said, at the 
story of Madame Rossi (Sontag), and for Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau, one of the most courtly and delicate artists 
that ever sung.” 


According to a note appended to Mr. Lumley’s 
Reminiscences of the Opera, this anecdote is an 
error. Mr. Lumley writes :— 

“A strange notion has prevailed that Scribe founded 
his comic opera of L’ Ambassadrice upon the story of the 
return of Madame Sontag to the stage. But such a tra- 
dition would be the greatest calumny against her excel- 
lent husband, Count Rossi. The best refutation exists in 
the fact that the opera of Scribe and Auber appeared 
many years before the event here narrated.”— Remini 
scences, 1864, p, 249. 


title of De Contemptu Mundi, sive de Miseria Hu- 
mane Conditionis, libri tres. The last edition of 
this work appeared at Bonn in 1855, edited by | 
J. H. Achterfeld. Hampole has made use of | 
Chapters 2, 3, and 5 to 12 of the first book, and 
the first of the third book, but with almost con- 
stant omissions, In the second book of the poem, | 
which treats of the world and of worldly life, the 
sources of only two passages are indicated. Verses 
967-1001 teach that there is a spiritual, invisible 
world, and a material and visible world ; and this 
has been said, according to verse 966, by a great 
scholar, Berthelmewe, by whom is meant the | 
Minorite Friar, Bartholomeus de Glanvilla, the 
poet’s countryman and contemporary, who wrote 
an Encyclopedia often printed in the fifteenth 
century, both in the original and in translations— 
De Proprietatibus Rerum. The passage which 
Hampole has quoted, not quite correctly, is in | 
book 8, ch. i., which concludes as follows : — 


“ Mundus iste quamvis videatur esse genitor et nutritor | 
corporum,” &c, 


* xii. 522; 4 i. 65. 
i 


Scribe, moreover, was not only a gentleman 
but also an intimate friend both of Count Rost 


| and of the great singer; and Madame Sontag was 


too much of a lady not to have resented such am 
effrontery on the part of an author. When, dar 
ing her bright career as prima donna assoluta in 
London in 1850, she met with Scribe, it was 
always on a most friendly and confiding footing. 
Scribe had come to London together with Halévy 
to superintend the last rehearsals of their opera, 
La Tempesta, in which Henriette Sontag figured 
as Miranda, and the great singer and the author 
of that “ striking and fascinating libretto of super- 
natural féerie” met as friends, and studied toge- 
ther as artists. Z’ Ambassadrice was written in 
1844, at a time when Madame Sontag had not yet 
thought of returning to the stage—a thing after- 


| wards mostly influenced by political circumstances 
| of the Italian revolutions of 1846 and 1848; but 


there is a possibility that Scribe had, before her 
return, fancied such a turn of things, which the 
great world then only considered as a kind of 
Mihrchen. Hermann Krvot. 
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Gaeex Frre.—The followin passage relating 
toanaval engagement in which this destructive 
agent was used 1s taken from a thirteenth century 
copy of William of Tyre’s ‘ History of the Holy 

ar” (Brit. Mus. Roy. MS. 14C. x. fol. 262, col. 1), 
and may not prove uninteresting at the present 
moment. From it we gather, first, that the Greek 
fire then used was apparently a much more power- 
ful agent than that known to the Fenians at this 
day; secondly, that the application of water as 
an extinguisher was useless; and thirdly, that 
then, as now, sand was one of the chief materials 
used for narrowing the area of its action : — 


“ Mox bellum conseritur, implicantur remi, comminus 
decertatur. Alternis injectionibus rates alligant, et oleo 
incendario quod ignem Grecum vulgo nominant, tabulata 
succendunt, Ignis iste pernitioso fwetore flammisque 
linientibus, silices et ferrum consumit, et cum aquis vinci 
nequeat. Arena respersus comprimitur, aceto perfusus 
sedatur.” 


( Translation.) 

“In a short time the engagement commences, the oars 
are locked, there isa hand-to-hand struggle. Boarding irons 
on both sides are thrown on the vessels, and the decks are 
set on fire by an inflammable oil, commonly called Greek 
fire. This fire devours flint and iron, with a poisonous 
smell and oily flames, and cannot be quenched by water. 
Sand sprinkled over it suppresses it, and vinegar poured 
into it allays it.” 

8. 


Tas Evi, Ere.—The superstition of the Evil 
Eye is very prevalent in all parts of Ireland, but 
especially in Connaught, where the people are 
more exclusively Celtic. The following circum- 
stance came under my own observation a year or 
two since :—In a town in the co. Galway, famous 
for its two cathedrals, lived two families—one, the 

’s, all Roman Catholics; the other, the 
E—"s, in which the husband was a Protestant, 
the wife a Roman Catholic; both on excellent 
terms with each other. One day Mrs. R.’s nurse 

pened to meet Mrs. E.’s in a shop, with “ the 
baby,” and as nurses do, she kissed the child, and 
its good looks, healthy appearance, &c., 

ut unfortunately forgot to say “ God bless it,” or 
to make the gesture of spitting on the child. 
Almost immediately on the child being brought 
home it was seized with an attack of convulsions, 
which after some time proved fatal! The child 
lived till the next day ; and its distracted mother, 
having heard of the occurrence in the shop, sent 
off to Mrs. R.to beg that the nurse should be sent 
to her house. On the woman’s arrival, she was 
upbraided with her gross neglect, through which 

e sufferer was exposed to such a fatal 
attack; and the woman herself, deeply grieved at 
what she supposed had ha pened through her 
forgetfulness (she having ollientis “ overlooked” 


the child), blessed the child three times and spat 
upon it, but all in vain; the child soon after ex- 
and both mother and nurse were perfectly 


convinced that its death was entirely owing to the . 
latter having, however unintentionally, “ over- 
looked” it by omitting the proper ceremonies when 
praising it. I have frequently seen persons in 
reland, poe fisherfolks, spit on the first 
money they received in the day, “for luck.” I 
had anold relative who, whenever she praised an 
one, or anything that might be easily injured, 
always added “Good hour be it spoken.” At 
the present day in Greece, when a man or woman 
is praised by any one, they endeavour to spit in 
their own faces, particularly if they have any 
doubt as to the sincerity of the speaker, to avert 
~ evil consequenees. 

N.B. The Cretan origin of the Irish has been 
propounded by some antiquaries. Cyrwrm. 

Porth-yr-Aur, Carnarvon. 


Forx-Lore.—It is held by certain gamesters 
that a bit of a hangman’s rope is a charm for 
success at cards. Gambling is like enough to 
furnish the ropes. 

The Table-cloth.—In folding up a table-cloth, if 
there happen to be a crease in the middle of 
diamond shape, it is the sign of a death. 

Busey Hearn. 


East Forx-tore: New Year. — On 
New Year’s Eve many natives of the Eastern 
Counties opened the doors of their houses to let 
the New Year in. L. R. 


Forx-tore.—The following speci- 
mens of folk-lore from Yorkshire may possibly 
be interesting to your readers. I give them as 
nearly as I can in the words of the narrator : — 

1. If ever you are pursued by a Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, the best thing to do is to put a steel knife 
into the ground, with the handle upwards; the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp will run round this until the 
knife is burnt up, and you will thus have the 
means of escaping. 

2. It is very unlucky to go out of doors in the 
dark, lest some misfortune happen to you. 

3. When you see a large Pole in an oak, you 
may be sure the tree has been haunted. 

4, When a person is dying, it is said that he 
sees something. If he sees anything black, he 
goes to hell; if anything white, to heaven; if 
anything brown, to purgatory. 

5. If the pet dog of a sick man comes to his 
room door and whines and scratches, it is a ign 
the man will die. D. J. 


Kitiine a Ropry.—If a robin is killed, one of 
the cows belonging to the person, or family of the 
person, who killed it will give “ bloody milk,” 
say Yorkshire country people. I have been able 
to satisfy myself of the truth of the following 
circumstances, which furnish a remarkable coin- 
cidence. Should any reader who resides in the 
neighbourhood of Boro’bridge care to investigate 
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the matter for his own satisfaction, he may do so 
with ease, having the particulars of names of 
places and persons from — : 

A young woman, who had been living in ser- 
vice at a farm-house, one day told her relatives 
of the circumstance having occurred to a cow, 
belonging to her late master, = bloody milk 
after one of the family had killed a robin. A 
male cousin of hers, disbelieving the tale, went 
out and shot a robin purposely. Next morning 
her uncle’s best cow, a healthy one of thirteen 
years, that had borne nine calves without mishap, 

ve half a canful of this “bloody” milk, and 

id so for three days in succession, morning and 
evening. The liquid was of a pink colour, which, 
after standing in the can, became clearer, and 
when poured out, the “ blood,” or the deep red 
something like it, was seen to have settled to the 
bottom. The young man who shot the robin 
milked the cow himself on the second morning 
still incredulous. The farrier was sent for, an 
the matter furnished talk to the village. 
C. C. Rosrnson. 
6, St. James Street, Leeds. 


Queries. 
Ampereris.—Is there any authentic account 


of the mode in which this ambiguous and equivocal | 


material was employed in early cookery? With 
what meats was it used? and into what dishes 
did it enter? Milton, in his description of the 
repast prepared for our Saviour by the tempter, 
leaves it doubtful whether ambergris was applied 
to fish, flesh, or fowl, or to all of them: — 
“. .. beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet, or purling brook,” &c. &c. 
Paradise Regained, ii. 344. 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Brioopy 

“ On Friday night [August 12, 1748], four gentlemen 
coming from Chelsea, the King’s Road, in a coach, were 
attacked near Bloody Bridge by two highwaymen ; but 
they all getting out of the coach, and drawing their 
swords, the highwaymen made off without their booty.” 
[ Old Newspaper. | 

Where was Bloody Bridge? and whence the 
name? The only spot on that road where there 
could have been a bridge is between Sloane Square 
and Coleshill Street. This sanguinary name makes 
me think of the curious selection an eccentric in- 
dividual has made of a site fora drinking fountain 
on this same line of road. Where Grosvenor Place, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, and Eaton Street used to 
meet the King’s Road, a burial took place within 
my memory of the corpse of a suicide-parricide, 
with the usual stake through the body. As a 
boy I always shuddered as I passed the place, and 
in middle age this shudder is renewed whenever 


I see people drinking from the water which is 
made to appear to rise from the very spot in which 
the body was deposited under such hideous cip- 
cumstances. CHITTELDROOG, 


New Worp: “Cran.”—In The Times of Jan- 
uary 4th I find in the leading article, referring to 
Irish and Fenians : — 

“The newcomers mix little with the English, or 
Scotch, or Welsh, but clan together in their own 
quarters.” 

Is this a coinage in substitution of cluster, 
for the Irish in the rookeries do not generally 
form a clan, but are divided, one side of a rookery 
against the other side ? : 


Capt. Henry Curtine.—The late Captain 
Curling wrote an article in some magazine, I 
fancy Bentley’s, called “The Enthusiast at Shak- 
speare’s Tomb.” Can you give me the reference? 

J.0.0. 


Orricers at Derrinern.—At the 
battle of Dettingen were many English officers 
killed and wounded, as well as Austrian and French. 
Now in many of the churches of the village sur- 
rounding Dettingen are fine monuments and tab- 
lets to French and Austrian noblemen and officers 
who had fallen or subsequently died of the wounds 
received in the engagement; but I have been un- 
able to ascertain whether any mortuary memorials 
exist recording the interments of Englishmen. 

I wish to learn whether there is any in- 
scription to General Edward Draper, of Beswick, 
Yorkshire, who either fell on the field or died 
soon afterwards of his wounds. 

Again, too, I wish to learn the connection of 
the Dr«pers of Crayford, Kent, and the Essex 
families of Drapers, with the Yorkshire Drapers 
mentioned in the preceding query. 

ALFRED 

Dartford, Kent. 

Frre at Stritoy.—In the register of a neigh- 
bouring parish I found a notice of a fire at Stilton, 
Hunts, in 1729; loss 6353/., collected nil. As 
Stilton is by no means a large village, having 


_ considerably less than 1000 inhabitants, a fire of 


such extent must have seriously inconvenie 
the whole parish. Does any record of it i+ 


Hirrornacy.—Is the eating of horseflesh for- 
bidden in the canons of the early = ad 


“ Krr’py-parson’p.”—In several rural places 
about York, bottles having cavities beneath them 
are said to be “Kir'by-parson’d.” The popular 
explanation is, that this Kirby parson was " ® 
hollow-bottomed fellow”; but the thing admits 
of a kindlier construction, and the jovial parson 
may have simply made holes in a vast num 
of bottles during a lifetime. One way and another, 
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he must have been a remarkable character to have 
acquired this singular notoriety, and one thinks 
his parish must hold some tradition of 

C.C. R. 


Lryearp.— What is the origin of the name? 


I never met with it except in the case of our great | 
historian? Was his family of Grison origin, and | 
called from the mountain Linguard? en has in | 


the Saxon different meanings. It signifies “linen” 


! 
| original stone tower, seems to fayour the latter 


conjecture. 
| Do any of your readers know of any record pub- 
| lished or manuscript which may throw some light 
| upon the interesting fact 1 have mentioned ? 
Bensamin HI. 


Norton Vicarage. 


Picture oF THE ANNUNCTATION.—Can you tell 
| me if I have been rightly informed that there is 


or flax; it also means “ dead,” and therefore Lin- | a picture of the Annunciation (by one of the old 


may either signify “a guard of linen” or | 
“a guard of the dead,” ora sexton. “He | 
was lying lin” occurs in a dialect poem inserted 
in a little book called The Swallows. The moun- 
tain Linguard or Languard (for it is spelled both | 
ways) is the highest of the Rhetic chain. The 
signification in Romansch is the “long guard” : 
the mountain, from its great altitude and length, 
being, as it were, the guard or protector of the 
surrounding hills. In Lowland Scotch, din is a 
pool or deep hole in a beck or river (vide Burns’ 
“Duncan Gray.” It is the same as the Craven 
Lumb, or Lum. 8. J. 


Norton Rapnorsarre. — Whilst 
taking down a casement to the south wall of the 
tower of the above-named church the workmen 
found a cannon-ball weighing 12 lbs. which had 
evidently fallen from the hole in the old wall in 
which it had buried itself, and was lodged be- 
tween it and the said casement. There were two 
other holes, plainly the work of cannon-balls, and 
es an obtuse angle with the first-named 

e 


The church stands to the south of the site of an 
old border-castle, and about fifty yards from 
where the fosse ran. 

Not many years ago several cannon-balls were 
found among the ruins of the castle, two of which 
I have seen. Now, so far as I can ascertain, there 
is no historical record in this neighbourhood rela- 
tive either to the castle or the church, and we are 
left wholly to conjecture as to the period and oc- 
casion of the interesting fact I have mentioned. 
There is a tradition, of which no one seems to 
doubt the truth, that Cromwell’s forces cannon- 
aded and destroyed Stapleton Castle, situated 
about one and a half miles to the south-east of 
Norton church ; aad our conjecture is, that having 
completed that work of demolitien, they took up 
some position between the two places, and turned 
their guns on Norton Castle. Whether the balls 
which struck the tower of the church were in- | 
tended for the castle, or whether the tower of the | 
church was garrisoned by the soldiers of the castle, | 
can only be decided by an authentic record. 

The existence of a wooden tower, considered 
by competent judges to be rather more than 200 
years old, and to have been erected in conse- 
quence of the removal of the apper part of the | 


| masters) in which the Holy Ghost, in the form 
of a dove, is saluting the Virgin with a holy kiss ? 
What is the name of the painter ? CLERICcUS. 


Quotations WANTED. 
“ Tis on the margin of celestial streams, 
Those simples grow which cure the heart-ache.” 


M. D. 


“ Just in the prime of life, those golden days 

When the mind ripens ere the form decays.” Y 
“ Sever OLaM, Orpo Sxcutorvum, His- 
TORICA Enarratio Doctrinz, 1693.”—A 
very small oblong book, without name of author, 
printer, or place of printing. The writer ventures 
to assert from Scripture four successive creations 
of the world, twelve incarnations of our Lord, 
repeated transmigrations of the soul from body to 
body, and successive resurrections. Who is the 

writer of the work ? * B. L. W. 


“ TRaBIsonDA.”—Most possibly some of your 
readers may let me know where is kept a copy of 
Trabisonda, printed in Venice “ per Francesco di 
Alessandro Bindari et Mapheo Pasini. Nel Anno 
1528 del mese di Aprile.” BIBLIOPHILE. 


WEATHER QuERY. — On a fine morning lately, 
after two or three days’ heavy rain, I said to my 
gardener, “What sort of weather are we going . 
to have?” “ Wet, sir,” he said; “the groun 
dries up too quick.” I should like to know whe- 
ther this is a mere popular myth, or whether any 
possible atmospheric influence would give a colour 
to the notion? Certain it is that rain did come, 
and soon. C. Y. CRAWLEY, 


W. F.S.A. 1794.—In the parish 
church of Harmston, co. Lincoln, is a very —_ 
painting of the Adoration of the Magi bearing the 
above name and date. I shall be obliged to any 
correspondent who can give any information about 
this artist, or where any other of his works are*to 
be seen. E. K. L. 

Harmston, 


Ny There is an English translation of this work, en- 
titled “ Seder Olam, or the Order of Ages, wherein the 
doctrine is historically handled ; translated out of Latin 
by J. Clark.” Lond. 1694, 8vo,—Ep. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Faecots ror Burnixe Heretics.—I have 
been told that one of the London churches (I | 
think a city church) still enjoys an endowment 
left long since for the express purpose of provid- 
ing faggots for the burning of heretics, and it is 
said that this small endowment is now used to on 
chase coals, not for the burning of heretics (which 
the law no longer allows in these days of tolera- 
tion), but for the warming of Christians. 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give me 
particulars which will identify the church, and 
confirm this statement? If true, it must, I ima- 
gine, be an unique case, or one of those rare ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule to be just the op- 


posite. 

I noticed that in the case of Martin v. Maco- 
nochie, Mr. Stephens quoted two Acts of Parlie- 
ment by which endowments given for supersti- 
tious uses were all taken away and granted 
(at least nominally) for educational objects: many 
of them fell into the hands of courtiers, and are 
retained by their descendants. J. R1icHARDSON. 

12, St. Helen’s Place, London. 

[We have always considered this singular endowment 
a vulgar error, more especially as that ripe antiquary, 
the late Mr. Henry Edwards, has not made a note of it in 
his “Collection of Old English Customs, and Curious Be- 
quests and Charities, extracted from the Reports made by 
the Commissioners for Enquiring into Charities in Eng- 
land and Wales,” Lond. 1842, 8vo. We find that Mar- 
garet Dane, by will, dated May 16, 1579, bequeathed to 
the Ironmongers’ Company the sum of 20001, for various 
purposes, one of which was “ to provide and buy for the 
poorest people of the twenty-four wards of London, 
12,000 faggots every year.” The company now pay each 
ward, in lieu of faggots, 14. 10s. 10d. each, and 102, for a 
dinner on the day of the lady’s decease. } 


or Nett Gwyn.—It seems to be 
open to question whether Nell Gwyn was born in 
any house in Hereford. No entry of the name 
occurs in the baptismal register of St. John’s | 
church, and Mr. Peter Cunningham asserts (I think 


the local historian, in his History of Herefordshire, i, 334, 
Moreover, Mr. Clarence Hopper (“N. & Q.” 204g, v. 9) 
has also furnished the following confirmatory evidence, 
He says: “ Of Nelly’s father I can glean nothing authap- 
tic, although I have heard that his name was James 
Gwyn, and that he had a house in some lane in Hereford, 
the lease of which is still extant in the office of a solicitor 
in the same city.” The house was in Pipe Well Lane, 
now called Gwyn Street, and was entirely demolished in 
the early part of last year. Dr. Doran informs us, that 
“tradition states that she very early ran away from her 
country home to town”; bat we are more inclined to 
believe that she came with her parents to London, who 
took up their abode in the Coal Yard in Drury Lane, and 
kept a fruit-stall in Covent Garden. } 


Sir Joun Powe t (4" S. i, 128.)—I apprehend 
that the portrait Mr. Frere inquires for is not 
either of those referred to in the note ap 

to his query, but that of Mr. Justice John Powell 
of Broadway, Carmarthenshire, one of the judges 
who presided at the trial of the seven bishops, I 
have heard that a portrait of this “ upright judge 
and Welshman” was in the ssion of one of 
his descendants, the Rev. Mr. Evans of Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire ; but I have searched in vain for 
an engraved portrait of him, and I do not believe 
that one exists. Sherwin’s portrait, and also the 
mezzotint is that of Mr. Justice John Powell of 
Gloucester. Should either of these be what Mx, 
FRERE wants, and he will communicate with me, 
I shall be happy to request his acceptance of 
either or both them, as I have two copies of 
each. J.5.P. 

9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

[We have been evidently misled by Noble in his Bigg. 
Hist. of England, i. 168, who has attributed Sherwin’s 
portrait and the mezzotint to the “ upright judge who sat 
in the Court of Common Pleas when the seven bishops 
were tried.” It appears there were two judges of the 
same Christian and surname sitting at the same time in the 
same court, so that it is not surprising that frequent mis- 
takes occurred as to their identity. Besides Noble, we 
find Chalmers, Britton, and others, have confounded the 
two, and mixed up the history of the Carmarthenshire 


on the authority of Lilly’s horoscope) that she | judge with that of the native of Gloucester.—See Foss 
was born in the Coal Yard, Drury Lane, the last | ‘Judges of England, vii. 337, 399. ] 


turning on the east side of the lane to one walk- 
ing northerly. (Story of Nell Gwyn.) J. R. 
[That Nelly Gwyn was born at Hereford we have 
every reason to suppose, especially as we find the voice of | 
tradition in its favour has been strong, unvarying, and 
continued in that locality to the present day. Her grand- 


Lovetace’s Porrrarr. — Can you kindly give 
any information as to any portrait, painting oF 
print, of the poet Lovelace ? R. L. 

Oxford. 


[Richard Lovelace’s Lucasta: Posthume Poems, Lon- 


son, Dr. James Beauclerk, was Bishop of Hereford for don, Printed by William Godbid for Clement Darby, and 
above forty years; and had there been no truth in the published in 1659 by Dudley Posthumus Lovelace. Te 
local story, it is reasonable to suppose he would have | this volume is prefixed a most beautiful head of the 
effectually stopped it. In fact, it has been stated by | author, subscribed “In memoriam fratris desideratissimi 
aged persons in that city that the bishop used to admit | delin: Fran: Louelace, Ar: Wenceslaus Hollar Bohem, 


the truth of the tradition. It was credited by Duncomb, | seulp: 1662.” This is the date on the plate of the copy 0 
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in Harding’s Biographical Mirrour, 4to, 1795, i, 84, from 
an original picture in Dulwich College, bequeathed by 
Cartwright the actor in 1687, and which has been twice 
copied. Two engravings are for sale in a Cutalogue of 
British Portraits, recently issued by J. Stenson, 1, Wood- 
bine Terrace, Battersea. 

Colonel Francis Lovelace, who drew the portrait of his 
brother, is no doubt the Francis Lovelace who has Com- 
mendatory Verses upon the Lucasta of 1649, and in 
Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653.] 


Grorcr Hernert.—In George Herbert’s' Poems, 

“Charms and Knots,” is the following couplet :— 
“ Take one from ten, and what remains ? 
Ten still; if sermons go for gains,” 
Can any of your readers solve this “knot?” 
W. L. H. 

[In the splendid library edition of George Herbert's 
Works, published by Bell and Daldy in 1859, royal 8vo, 
we find the following illustrative note to this passage : — 
«The allusion is doubtless that the payer of tithes receives 
an equivalent in the ministrations of the priest, and is a 
paraphrase of Proverbs iii. 9, 10: ‘ Honour the Lord with 
thy substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine increase : 


= shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses | 


shall burst out with new wine.’ 


Replies. 


WHAT BECOMES OF PARISH REGISTERS ? 
(3 S. xii. 500; 4 S. i. 38, 132.) 


Rather more than nine years since I called the 
attention of readers of “ N. & Q.” (2"¢ S. vi. 379, 


507) to the deplorable condition of parish regis- | 


ters, and urged the necessity “for collecting and 
depositing them in some fire-proof building in 
London, under proper guardianship, with a view 
to their future safe custody. Though the sugges- 
tion was approved at the time by several of your 
a ar ents, no action was taken in the matter. 
Now that the subject has been again mooted I 
will venture, with your permission, to supplement 
my previous communications by a few further 
observations. 

Tt may not perhaps be very generally known 


t the Returns made pursuant to the Act for | 
do Account of the Population, in 1831, com- | 


prised answers to a question which had been ya 


to every incumbent of a parish as to the number 
of volumes, dates, and state of preservation of the 
Tegisters, down to the year 1812, then in his pos- 
session. An abstract of these Returns was printed 
authority of Parliament in 1833; and the full 
tract of the answers, together with nearly 
000 original letters from clergymen and others 


tract the following general summary of the con- 
dition of parish registers after 300 years of clerical 
custody : — 

Half the registers anterior to A.p. 1600 have 
disappeared. : 

si registers commence in the year 1538, about 
40 of which contain entries (copied probably from 
memoranda kept in the old monasteries, famil 
Bibles, or on tombstones) anterior to Cromwell's 
Injunction. 

1,822 registers commence from 1538 to 1558 
(when Queen Elizabeth required a protestation 
from the clergy, on institution, that they would 
keep the register-books according to the Injunc- 
tions.) 

2,448 registers commence from 1558 to 1603 
(when canon No. 70, authorised by King James, 
| directed a copy of all extant parish registers to be 
made on parchment and preserved). 

969 registers commence from 1603 to 1650. 

2,757 registers commence from 1650 to 1700, 

1,476 registers commence from 1700 to 1750. 
And the rest (600 or 700) since the later date. 

Thus it appears that, out of about 10,000 —— 
about 2,000, or one-fifth of the whole, have no 
registers prior to the year 1700, and of these 600 
or 700 begin subsequently to 1750! Very few re- 
gisters, moreover, are perfect from the date of 
| their commencement; gaps of ten, twenty, or 
| thirty years not unfrequently occur (the books 
having hens lost or the leaves torn out), and many 


entries have been obliterated, either designedly or 
through neglect. In looking through the returns 
| for one county only (Devon), J find the follow- 
ing: 
| Belstone: “There are several registers, the earliest 
dated 1552, but so irregular and damaged that no correct 
account can be given; about twenty years ago some of 
the register-books were burnt.” 
Honeychurch: Register begins 1728. “No marriage 
entered,” 
| Salcombe Regis: “ One old book of bap. biir. mar., but 
so torn and confused as to render it impossible to decide 
| when the entries commence and terminate.” 
| _ Clist St. Lawrence: “ The early entries are very defec- 
| tive, and some nearly illegible.” 
| Stokenham : “ There is also an old and almost illegible 
| 


register supposed to belong either to Sherford or Chilver- 
stone.” 

Aveton Giffard : “All the registers of bap. bur. prior to 
| 1678, and of mar. prior to 1754, have been accidentally 
| burnt.” 

Cadbury : “ The earlier registers (bap. bur. prior to 
1762, mar, 1756) have been accidentally burnt.” 
| Clayhidon: “The marriage register, 1789-1802, was 
| accidentally destroyed by a fire in the glebe-house.” 

Dunkeswell: Register begins 1749. “One leaf appears 
to have been cut out.” 

Tamerton Foliott: Register begins 1794. “ All pre- 
vious registers were accidentally destroyed by fire.” 

Buckfastleigh : “ Mar. register, 1754-1779, lost.” 


the Grenville library ; whic, it is to be observed,ds three | in special explanation, were subsequently de- © 

years later than the date of the volume. | posited in the British Museum in six large folio — 

There is also an engraved portrait of this amiable poet | volumes. From these authoritative sources I ex- — | 
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Darlington : “ Register mar. bap. 1629-1653, bur, 1617- 
1653, lost.” 

Woodleigh : “The register anterior to 1663 was de- 
stroyed by fire, A.p. 1662.” 

High Bickington: “The former registers (bap. bur. 

rior to 1707, mar. 1754) are supposed to have been 


Dowland: “ Bur. register lost.” 

Haccombe : “ No register can be found prior to 1813.” 
Bickleigh: “From 1754 to 1812 no register can be 
nd. ” 


Stoke Damerell ; “ Mar. register, 1719-1735, missing.’ 


To show that there is nothing peculiar in the 
state of the Devonshire registers, | select a very 
few from the numerous similar entries under 
other counties : — 


Winifred Newburgh, Dorset: “The oldest registers 
are imperfect, indistinct, illegible, and torn,” 

West Lulworth, Dorset: Register begins 1745; mar. 
deficient 1753-1780, “Old register destroyed by fire 
1780.” 

Hampreston, Dorset: “No register anterior to 1813, 
the church having been destroyed.” 

Botus Fleming, Cornub.: “Certain leaves cut out for 
fradulent pu x 

Tresmere, Corn.: Register anterior to 1625 “appears 
to have been produced at Launceston Assizes, but now 
lost.” 


Brampton, Saffolk: “The early registers were lost in 
1797, when the church was repaired.” 

Little Thornham, Suff.: “The earlier registers were 
burnt in a fire which consumed the parsonage-house of a 


parish.” 
helland, Suff.: “ An early register is supposed to be 
in the ssion of the patron, Charles Tyrell, Esq.” 

Chederton, Suff.: “ Register supposed to be in the 
court at Norwich.” 

Huish Champflower, Northumb. : “ The early registers 
are mutilated and illegible, occasioned by a storm unroof- 
ing the church, and wetting the contents of the parish- 
chest.” 

Kirknewton, Northumb.: “Early registers were de- 
stroyed at the house of the parish-clerk, 1789.” 

eeze, Middx.: “Church broken open, and books de- 
stroyed.” 

Pinner, Middx. : “The church was broken open about 
seven years ago, and part of the registers destroyed.” 

Wroxham, Norf.: “Church broxen open, and part of 

isters destroyed.” 
arlow, Essex : “The register was stolen.” 

Wix, Essex: “There are some earlier registers, but 
they are in the hands of a solicitor with reference to 
some legal proceedings.” 

Whenbury, Cheshire : “ A volume of registers, anterior 
to 1684, was sent to the House of Lords on the question 
of the Leigh Peerage.” 

Berwick, Suff.: “A register of baptisms taken to 
Peasmarch by the former minister, which has never been 
recovered,” 


Althorp, Lincolnshire : “There are two register-books of 
earlier date, which were taken away by the archdeacon | 
in 1824.” 

Otterford, Salop: “About twenty years ago the church- 
warden, who was a shopkeeper, used some of the registers 
for waste- r to enfold his goods.” 

Renhold, Bedfordshire : “ Several leaves are very de- 


ficient, parts of the leaves being cut out from the year 1668 
to 1685. They appear to have been cut out by children, 
who have evidently been scribbling and drawing figures.” | 


The incumbent of Chickerell, Dorset, writes:— 

“ T have minutely examined the registers of this pari 
and hope there are no others in the kingdom in which go 
little confidence should be placed. There are only two 
old books—one of parchment, the other of paper: the 
former sadly mutilated and interpolated, the latter so de. 
fective that during my incumbency of one year many 
certificates have been requested to no purpose, for wantof 
entries, The omissions, I suspect, may be attributed to 
carelessness ; the abuses, to frauds which have been com. 
mitted on the lord of the manor in favour of the id 
holders ; but to particularise all of them would be a very 
unprofitable work. No, 1 commences with six christes- 
ings in 1720, followed by one in 1715, one in 1718, two in 
1717, one in 1714, one in 1718, and then none till 1724, 
+. + N.B. The father-in-law of my immediate predeces- 
sor had been the incumbent of Wyke Regis and Portland 
as well as of this parish previous to his resignation of this 
last to his relative, which circumstance will account for 
my having been enabled to restore last week to the rector 
of Wyke the register of his parish containing the burials 
from Aug. 1678 to April, 1711.” 


Although many registers have been destroyed 
owing to causes over which their custodians 
no control, and which were—and under the pre- 
sent system will continue to be—inevitable, yet 
it is also apparent that culpable negligence and 
indifference have had a large share in bringi 
about the present lamentable result. lectenall 
this have been already adduced in these pages. I 
will only add the following, taken from Coventry 
on Evidence (ed. 1832), p. 49 :— 

“Tn a case just laid before the writer, it is stated that 
the parson’s greyhound had made her nest in the chest 
containing the parish registers, and that, as the reverend 
gentleman had a greater affection for the progeny of his 
companion than the offspring of his parishioners, the re- 
quisite registers of baptism, &c. had become obliterated 
and partially destroyed.” 


It is somewhat surprising, when we consider the 
nature of the facts disclosed by. the Returns in 
1831, that the “ Act for registering Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England” (6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86), 
passed Aug. 17, 1836, while providing an efficient 
system of civil registration for the future, should 
have made no provision for the safe custody of 
the old registers. The Act, however, was not 
passed without strong opposition, and the govern- 
ment may possibly have hesitated to provoke 
additional hostility by proposing to deprive the 
parochial clergy of the custody of the old registers, 
or the idea of collecting these registers into a cen 
depository in London may not then have presented 
itself. Subsequently, when a similar system of 
civil registration was introduced into Scotland by 
the 17 & 18 Vict. c. 80, “ An Act to provide for 
the better Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Scotland,” passed Aug. 7, 1854, care 
was taken to secure the future safe custody of the 
old parochial registers, which, by sect. 18, were 
ordered to be transmitted to the Registrar-Gene- 
ral for preservation in the General Registry ‘ 
at Edinburgh. On Sept. 13, 1836, commissioners 
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were appointed by letters patent “ to inquire into 


the safe custody and authenticity of non-parochial | 


registers,” which had been kept by the various 
dissenting communities. In consequence of the 
rt of these commissioners was passed “ An 
Act to enable Courts of Justice to admit non- 
hial Registers as evidence of Births, Baptisms, 
Deaths, or Burials and Marriages” (3 & 4 Vict. 


c. 92), under the nen of which many thou- | 


sand volumes of these registers were collected and 
deposited with the Registrar-General in “London, 
by whose direction they have been properly ar- 
ranged and indexed. A fresh commission was ap- 

inted in 1857 in order to make similar provisions 
or certain non-parochial registers which had not 
beensent to the under the former 
commission, and by their exertions nearly three 
hundred more volumes have been collected and 
deposited with the others. 

e non-parochial registers have thus been care- 
fully preserved from the chance of loss or mutila- 
tion for the future. 

“We have personally inspected,” say the commis- 
sioners of 1857, “the place of deposit in Somerset House 
which the Registrar-General has provided for [them], 
«+... and find it to be admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose of preserving them, consisting of spacious fire-proof 
rooms well warmed with hot-water pipes.” 

The result is worthy of all praise ; but it has 
produced this anomaly. ‘The descendant of a 
non-conformist, wishing to prove the birth or 
burial of his ancestor, has no difficulty now in 
doing so, while the descendant of a we Be of the 
Established Church, wishing to prove similar facts 
concerning his own ancestor, will certainly have 
greater difficulty, and not improbably may fail 
entirely in his object, through the want of proper 
provision for the custody of parish registers. This 
is manifestly unfair, not on any grounds of the 
difference in the religious beliefs of their respec- 
tive ancestors, but for this reason—the birth or 
death of the one individual was registered at the 
time in the proper legal manner with a view to 
preserve a record of the event for the behoof of 

terity, while in the other case the event was 

owingly registered in such a manner as not to 
be legal evidence at the time, and consequently 
afforded no reasonable expectation that it would 
be evidence thereafter. Yet the latter registration 
is now in a more favourable position than the 
former. 

In considering what ought to be done under 
existing circumstances, we must remember that it 
has not been from any lack of regulations by the 
authorities that the present deplorable state of 
affairs has been brought about. With the excep- 
tion of Queen Mary, James II., and George a 
the reign of every sovereign from Henry VIIL, in- 
clusive, down to the present time has been signalised 

some injunction, canon, ordinance, or act of 


aes providing with the most minute care- 
ulness for the authenticity and safe custody of 
these important documents. Comparing these re- 
ulations with the result disclosed by the Returns 
in 1831, and with the knowledge obtained from 
other quarters of the state of the registers, I think 
the inference is irresistible that so long as they 
continue in the hands of their present custodians, 
their preservation can only be a question of degree, 
and cannot possibly be rendered certain. Scat- 
tered all over the kingdom in 10,000 different de- 
positories, under the care—or want of care—of as 
many different keepers, they are at all times 
liable to be mislaid, lost, burnt, mutilated, or 
falsified ; and periodically, on the death of each 
incumbent (when a kind of interregnum ensues 
until the advent of his successor), they are pecu- 
liarly subjected to danger. Cases of erasure and 
| interpolation are of frequent occurrence, and often 
| cause the defeat of justice. In Hubback on Evi- 
| dence (ed. 1844, p. 486) we are told: — 
| Some of the registers produced in support of the claim 
to the barony of Chandos presented very suspicious ap- 
pearances, In the register of St. Michael's Harbledown, 
| a large blot appeared upon the entry of the baptism of the 
second son of John Bridges and Maria his wife in 1606, 
| but enough was left to show it had been Edward the son 
| of John. The case of the claimant turned upon this Ed- 


registers, and interpolations were suspected to have been 
made in the archbishop’s duplicates.” 

The same author refers to a case recently tried 
in the Court of Common Pleas between parties of 
| the name of Oldham, in which it appeared that in 
| the “register sent to the bishop's registry two 
| persons were stated to have been married on a 
| particular day, but in the parish register there 
— to have been an erasure in the exact 
| 


| place corresponding with the entry of the mar- 
| riage in the copy.” 

gain, very many clergymen allow the regis- 
| ters to remain in the custody of the parish clerks. 
| The difficulties which may ensue from this prac- 
| tice are shown in the case of Doe d. Arundell v. 
| Fowler (19 Law. J. Rep. N. 8. Q. B.): — 


“ A witness on the trial stated that he went to K. for 
| the purpose of comparing a certificate of burial with the 
| parish register, and was directed to the clerk’s house, and 
| there saw a person who said he was parish clerk, and who 
| produced to him a book containing entries of burials with 
which he compared the certificate: Held that as stat. 52 
Geo. III. c. 150, directs the parish registers to be kept by 
the clergyman, and as no explanation was given of the 
book being in possession of the clerk, it had not been pro- 
duced from the proper custody, and that the evidence was 
inadmissible.” 

If the parochial registers were all collected and 
deposited in London in a fire-proof eee (either 
with the Registrar-General at Somerset House or 
at the Public Record Office) two benefits would 
result which I think it is quite clear cannot be 


| obtained under the present system, and various 


ward. There appeared to be recent mutilations of the * 
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incidental. advantages would also accrue: 1. The 
registers would be preserved from future destruc- 
tion, with as much certainty as human affairs are 
capable of; 2. Erasures and interpolations would 
become next to impossible. The incidental ad- 
vantages are—the registers would never get out of 
the hands of their legal custodians: they would 
more easily, and with less danger to themselves, 
be producible in courts of justice. A general 
alphabetical index could be made (on the same 

as that now in use at the Registrar-General’s, 
of all births, deaths, and marriages since July 1, 
1836, and of the non-parochial registers), and the 
facility of reference thus afforded would be an 
inestimable boon to all. 

It would be requisite that a commissioner or 
commissioners should be appointed for each dio- 
cese (or whatever other territorial division might 
be adopted) personally to receive the registers 
from the respective incumbents, both for the pur- 
= of seeing that no registers were inadvertently 

eft behind, and to prevent loss in transmission. 
In my former communications I suggested the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into the 
state of parish registers, and the feasibility of the 
plan pre ed for their preservation, but this I 
now think would be unnecessary. The evidence 
disclosed in the Returns of 1831, and the fact that 
the same plan has already been carried out in 
Scotland, and that non-parochial registers have 
been similarly treated in England, afford sufficient 
grounds for immediate legislation. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the import- 
ance of parish registers; but I may remark that, 
while their preservation affects not any one class 
of citizens only, but the whole mass, rich and poor, 
aristocracy and commonalty alike, it is a matter 
of special interest to the poor man, constituting, as 
these registers do, almost the only record of his 
existence. In moving for leave to introduce the 
Bill, which afterwards became the Act 17 & 18 
Vict. c. 80 above referred to, Lord Elcho very 
truly said ; — 

“ While the rich had their title-deeds, their parchments, 
and their sculptured monuments, there was literally no 
record of the poor man’s birth or death except the parish | 


| 


register, which might not inaptly be called the Charter | 
of the Poor Man.”— Hansard, cxxxii. p. 576. 


In the Oldham case before referred to, the pos. 
session of a fortune of 100,000/. depended on the 
genuineness of a parish register. To the statisti. 
cian these registers afford much valuable informa. 
tion as to the numbers and longevity of the 
people in past ages; and a large mass of memoranda 
on public and local affairs, jotted down at the 
time by parochial incumbents, presents a mine of 
original facts for the historian, topographer, and 
biographer, which has been as yet but very slightly 

In conclusion, I would remark that the plan pro- 
posed would probably be self-paying to a great ex- 
tent. If we only reckon five shillings annually as 
the amount received in search-fees by each parochial 
incumbent, we get an annual income of 2,500. to 
pay for the proper asic | of the registers in 

mdon. But the incre facility of reference 
would undoubtedly largely increase the number 
of searchers, and at the same time the annual 
income. I think an effort should now be made to 
obtain some legislation on the subject without 
further delay. Many difficulties beset the suc- 
cessful prosecution of such an object by an indivi- 
dual, but if a few persons were energetically to 
co-operate in pressing the matter upon the atten- 
tion of the government and the public, I feel 
somewhat sanguine of a satisfactory result. 

T. P. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


The followin raph, copied from the appeal 

| issued last year. by the eadbwustnet of Spital- 

fields for contributions in aid of the voluntary 
church-rate in that parish, is an account of the 

| danger to which the registers of that parish were 
for a long series of years subjected. It must be 
explained that the register-chest referred to was 
probably put up during the erection of the chureh, 

| and was entirely covered with oak framing cor- 

| responding with the oak partitioning in the build- 
ing. It stood insuch a position that when opened 
its contents could not be seen, and advantage was 
taken of the restoration of the church to move it 
so that the darkness might be enlightened, and 
the result is stated below : — 


“ By one of the canons governing ecclesiastical ‘affair’ 


‘ the churchwardens are bound to provide an iron ches 
He added :— | in which to preserve the registers of baptisms, marriages 


“Those persons who might not have had their atten- 
tion particularly directed to this subject could form but 
little idea of the enormous sums which were annually 
dependent, and the succession to which entirely depended | 
upon the accuracy of the parish registers, He had lately 
been in communication with a gentleman who was for 
some years rector of Sandon, in the county of Stafford, 
and who stated that during his period of incumbeney, ex- 
tending only over fifteen years, sums exceeding 40,0007. 

the parish containing only about 600 inhabitants) were 

ndent upon the accuracy of the parish registers, and 
many persons who had succeeded to these large sums of 
money were persons in the humblest sphere of life.” | 
' 


| and burials, and until last summer it was on all hands 


believed that Spitalfields church was supplied with a 
chest of the proper character. During the recent restora- 
tion it was discovered that the supposed iron register- 
chest was a large stone box with iron doors ; and if it had 
ever been subjected to the action of fire there is no doubt 
that the extremely valuable and interesting registers of 
this parish from its creation in 1728 would have inevr 
tably been destroyed. The erection of a fire-proof reposi- 
tory for these important d nts has oct the 
unavoidable expenditure of above 70/.” 


The box was of York stone grooved together, 
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and fitted in cement. The doors were of solid 
iron an inch and a quarter in thickness. 
Sumersetr J. Hyam. 


MR. HAZLITT’S HANDBOOK. 
(4% S. i. 142.) 

Your correspondent, Mr. Botton Corney, tells 
you that “scrupulous exactitude is the chief 
merit and duty of a bibliographer,” and “ that 
a credulous bibliographer is a contributor to the 
diffusion of error.” These opinions, one of which 
is conveyed in a motto, are not new; but still 
they have another recommendation in being true. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Corney lays down rules for 
the guidance of others, and does not always keep 
those rules in view himself. The copy-book says 
that “‘ Example is better than Precept.” 

The capital charge in Mz. Corney’s apparently 
formidable bill of indictment against me is, that 
I have inserted in my Handbook an edition of 
Heliodorus, 1627, which is a nonentity. If it was 
not uncommon “temerity” to make such an as- 
sertion, I do not know what that word means: 
for among Bagford’s papers in the British Mu- 
seum is an original printed title-page of the said 
nonentity! Mr. Connery would have attached 
less weight to “the evidence which no one can 
reject,” if he had had-as much experience as some 
have of the entirely uncertain manner in which | 
old imprints are worded. The bibliographical | 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will probably not be pre- | 
pared to take Mr. Corney's irrefragable evidence 
quite so much for granted as Mr. Corner ap- 

to have assumed. 

I reiterate,the declaration, that the Heliodorus 
of [1569] was supposed to be lost: it was unknown 
to Herbert and Dibdin, and to Mr. Collier, not 
only in 1849, but in 1865.* Herbert was also | 
ignorant of Middleton’s edition, and he had the 
opportunity of consulting Tanner; by the testi- 
mony of whom and others, Mr. Corner has, to 
his own satisfaction, proved the existence of this 
edition of 1577. 

When Mr. Coryery acts the part of an assailant, 
and seeks to throw discredit on a thankless labour 
of many years, he has no right to asswme that the 
editions of 1605 and 1606 are identical. The in- 
formation, that Barrett’s “collation and revision” 
in 1622 was a mere bookseller’s trick, is not so 
new as Mr. Conner may imagine. It was part 


* The same observation applies to Fulwell’s Ars Adu- 
landi [1576]; and Howell’s New Sonets and Praty Pam- 
phiets. The circulation of Mr. Cranwell’s Catalogue, 
1847, must have been very restricted and local, not-* 
withstanding the fact that it was (so to speak) published : 

» in the course of tolerably long and extensive re- 
searches after all such works, I never met with a single 
copy till my friend Mr. W. Aldis Wright very kindly 
sent me one, at my own request, from Cambridge. 


of my duty, as Underdowne’s name is nowhere 
mentioned in that edition, to satisfy myself that 
the version, though published anonymously, was 
really the old one; and I compared with my own 
eyes the editions of 1587 and 1622, at least two 
years ago. But having omitted to note the im- 
print, I merely said, “Printed by Felix Kingston,” 
to show that I was not pretending to furnish the 
exact terms in which the imprint was worded. 

There is no considerable enigma in the cross- 
reference to Fraunce under Heliodorus, since 
Fraunce annexed to his Countesse of Pembrokes 
Yvychurch (1591, 4°) all that he is known to 
have executed of a translation of the dthiopian 
History into verse. 

If Mr. Corney is not very happy in what he 
calls his proofs, he is rather less so in what I 
suppose he would call his reasons, judging from 
the following whimsical sample. Mr. Connery 
observes : — 

“The impression of 1622, which comes next in the 
order of time, seems to have been held in estimation. A 
copy of that date was in the Harley library, and also in 
the Fairfax library.” 

As Mr. Corney produces no other ground for 
his hypothesis, he leaves it to be inferred that 
it was because the edition of 1622 was in the two 
collections mentioned (two of the Jeast select ever 
made, probably), that he assumes it to have been 
held in estimation. 

I may be less fortunate than others; but the 
only information which Mr. Corney’s paper of 
three columns conveys to me, is the full title of 
the Heliodorus of 1622—a mere reprint of ante- 
cedent editions, which my Handbook fully de- 
scribes. Mr. Corney ought to bear in mind the 
old maxim, “ Commend or amend.” 

To conclude. My Handbook is precisely what 
it purports to be—a long advance on preceding 
cnleatuan, For every honest and candid criti- 
cism upon it, I shall feel extremely grateful: the 
work will thereby be the gainer. 

|W. Carew Haztrrrt. 


Kensington. 


TOM PAINE’S BONES. 
(4 S. i. 15, 84.) 


The existence does not appear to be very well 
known of a little stitchlet of eight pages, en- 
titled : — 

“A Brief History of the Remains of the late Thomas 
Paine, from the time of their Disinterment in 1819 by the 
late William Cobbett, M.P., down to the Year 1846. 
London: L. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternos- 
ter Row. 1847,” 

From this it appears that, on the death of Cob- 
bett in 1835, at Normandy Farm, near Farnham, 
his eldest son, being sole executor, had possession 
of the farm. Among the effects were the bones 
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in question, in an old trunk, which had been 
sealed up by a Mr. — in 1833, and forwarded 
by him to Cobbett’s residence. Cobbett, Jun., was 
resently arrested for debt, and his creditor, one 
esse Oldfield, an old shopman of the father, filed 
a bill in Chancery charging the son with insol- 
vency and a design not to pay his father's debts. 
A month or so after he obtained an injunction 
against the son ,“ restraining him from interfering 
or intermeddling with the estate,” and a receiver 
and manager thereto, in the person of a Mr. 
George West, a farmer of the neighbourhood, was 
appointed. Among the miscellaneous property 
of which he took possession was the trunk of 
bones, which, when the effects of Cobbett were 
ublicly sold in January, 1836, was brought 
orw. to the auctioneer to be offered to com- 


petition. This, however, was too much for the | 
gentleman of the hammer; and the lot was ac- | 


cordingly withdrawn, and retained in the posses- 
sion of the receiver to await the orders of the 
Lord Chancellor, who, on the subject being men- 
tioned to him in Court, refused to recognise it as 
_ of the estate, or make any order respecting it. 
hus the receiver was left to dispose of the bones 
as he thought proper, and, though he was relieved 
of his office in 1839, he continued to hold them 
till 1844, when, as they were unclaimed by any of 
the creditors of the estate, he conveyed them to 
London, and placed them in the possession of Mr. 
Tilly, of No. 18, Bedford Square, East, London, 
“by whom they will, in all probability, be kept, 
until a public funeral of them can be arranged.” 
This brings down the history of the bones to 


the date of the pamphlet from which I have ab- | 


stracted the foregoing details; their present Jocus 

in quo remains to be definitely stated. With re- 

gard to the final queen —whepevet it shall take 

eg peg the means of carrying it out, Cobbett 
as left us his own views : — 


“ The hair of Thomas Paine's head would be a treasure | 


to the possessor; and this hair is in my possession. I in- 


tend to have it put into Gold Rings, and to sell them at | 


a guinea a piece, beyond the cost of the Gold and the 
workmanship. These guineas shall be employed, with 
whatever also shall be raised by Paine himself, in the 
erection of a monument to his memory. This shall take 
lace when twenty waggon loads of flowers can be 


rought to strew the road before his hearse, It is my | 


intention, when the Rings are made, to have the work- 
men with me, to give out the Hair, and to see it put in 
myself; then to write in my own hand a Certificate, on 
— and to deliver it with each Ring. This will 

another pretty good test whether the Remains of the 
Great Man be despised or not.” — Register, vol. xxxv. 
p. 783. 


These were the “ugly, uncombed locks,” as 
Cobbett had once called them, and this was the 
same man, be it remembered, of whom he had 
formerly written : — 

“How Tom gets his living now, or what brothel he 
inhabits, I know not, nor does it much signify to any- 


body. He has done all the mischief he can in the world, 
and whether his carcase is, at last, to be suffered to rot on 
the earth, or to be dried in the air, is of very little conse. 
| quence. Whenever or wherever he breathes his last, he 
will excite neither sorrow nor compassion ; no friend} 
| hand will close his eyes, not a groan will be uttered, not 
| a tear will be shed. Like Judas, he will be remembered 
| by posterity ; men will learn to express all that is 

| malignant, treacherous, unnatural, and blasphemous, by 
| the single monosyllable "—Obs. on Paine's Age of 


Reason, p. 8. 
And whom he elsewhere apostrophised in biting 


strain : — 
“T will not call upon you to blush; because the rust of 


villany has eaten your cheek to the bone, and dried up 
the source of suffusion ! ” 


Cobbett’s own account of the exhumation of the 
bones of this object of his earlier execration, and 
his prognostication that his English tomb would 
be an object of popular pilgrimage, will be found 
in the Register, vol. xxxv. p. 382. The sect to 
which Paine by birth belonged had refused to 
admit his remains among their dead, and he had 
been interred on his own farm. “The Quakers,” 
says Cobbett, “even the Quakers refused him a 
grave, and I found him lying in a corner of a 
rugged, barren field.” Here he had lain since his 
death in 1809; and it was asserted, in a letter 
from Liverpool gy at the period, that the 
| “Importer” had, in his hurry, brought away the 

remains of a negro! However this may be, some 
| further details of the landing at Liverpool, and 
passing the Custom House, where the skeleton 
“seemed to excite the silent horror of the specta- 
tors,” together with the remarks excited by the 
scandalous affair in the Houses of Parliament, 

will be found in Cobbett’s Gridiron, 8vo, 1822, 
|p. 21. This satire, in which Cobbett's “Twelve 
| Cardinal Virtues ” are “ subjected to twelve turns 
| on the Gridiron,” his opposite views at different 
| periods being adroitly exhibited in parallel columns, 

1s reprinted (with some little wry rey under 
| the title of Cobbett’s Ten Cardinal Virtues. Man- 
chester, 8vo, 1832, pp. 34. 

I have also before me a very rare privately 
| printed piece by the late Thomas Rodd, Senr., 
| the well-known bookseller, entitled — 

“ Ode on the Bones of the Im-mortal Tuomas Parse, 

newly transformed from America to England by the no 

| less Im-mortal William Cobbett, Esq.—Hic labor hoc 

=. —_ Pains for little trampery. London, 4to, 
» Pp- 


Here we have a sarcastic dedication to Cobbe 
signed “John English,” and an irregular ode 
some hundred lines, beginning — 


» “Oh Britain, happy, happy land! 


No judge nor jury does he fear, 

Not e’en the Attorney-General’s frown, 
Nor dread Ithuriel with his spear 

Can knock this doughty champion down. 
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’Tis cowardice to strike the slain, 
"Tis cowardice to strike Tom Paine! 
High, high in dust the Hero lies, 
And from his narrow box his earthly foes derides. 


Damsels, your harps and tabrets bring, 
Before his bones in concert sing : 
Mount, mount the car, Viragoes brave, 
The Patriot Leader claims a slave ; 
E’en Satan’s self will grin applause 

Towards fair Augusta whilst the tumbril draws.” 


So much for the ode, of which the extracts I 
have given will sufficiently show the character 
and purport. 

In addition to the above, I have in my posses- 
sion a rare contemporary broadside, exhibiting a 
roughly drawn head and shoulders of Tom Paine 
dangling from a Janterne, with the following in- 
scription beneath : — 

“The End of Pain. 
The last Speech, Dying Words, and Confession of 
T. P. 


Setting forth as how Tom was born at Thetford, in the 
county of Norfolk—but never being christened, how Tom 
had a natural antipathy to all law and religion. How 
Tom was bred a Stay-maker, but disliking an honest 
livelihood, how Tom became at once a Smuggler and 
Exciseman. How he married a second wife, before he 
had broken the heart of the first. How Tom became 
bankrupt, and ran away to America. How he wrote 
papers there, to enrage the people beyond seas against his 
native country. How the people there found him out at 
last to be a firebrand, and drove him home again. How 
Tom sculked for a time in his native land, and how he 
hired himself to the French, to write a book called The 
Rights of Man, to prove that a Frenchman has a good 
constitution, but that an Englishman has none—and how 
the world did not believe him. How Tom having pro- 
mised the Jacobin Club at Paris to make Old England a 
colony of France—(and seeing as how that can never be) 
how Tom was forced to fly to France. How Tom became 
a member of the Clubs there—and being a grumbler 
wherever he goes—how he ventured one night to say in 
their lingo, by the help of an interpreter, ‘ that he thought 
roast beef and plum-pudding better than soup meagre 
and fried frogs,—although he hai said the contrary of 
this in his own country. How the Jacobins to a man 
Tose up at this speech, and vowed they would hang Tom 
on the next lamp-iron, for abusing French frogs. And 
how Mr. Equality, having been once a Duke, claimed 
the privilege of performing the part of Jack Ketch, And 
how Tom died a patriot opposing privilege. 

“The whole setting forth a full, true, and particular 
account of Tom’s birth, parentage, and education, life, 
character, and behaviour—shewing as how, that ‘Tom is 
ten times a greater patriot than ever John the Painter 
was. Adorned with a striking likeness of Tom in a most 
natural attitude, and a side squint of Mr. Equality in his | 
proper character ; with ‘Tom's armorial bearings pendant, 
43 Is now the custom of France. And all for a groat.” 


T am reminded that I also have in my collection 
very fine copy of the Rights of Man, London, | 
8yo0, 1791, beautifully bound in red morocco, gilt | 

and bearing the inscription on the title- | 
page, in the autograph of the author, “ Mr. James 


Rudge, from his friend Thomas Paine.” Who 
was this Mr. Rudge ? 

Perhaps more than enough has been already said 
upon the subject of these notorious 

“ Thome venerabilis ossa ;” 

but it certainly would be interesting to learn the 
actual whereabouts of the mortal remains of him 
whom his patron Cobbett styled at one time “a 
raggamuftin Deist,” and at another, “a Noble of 
Nature ;” and which, rejected, as it would seem 
alike by the country of the adoption and the birth 
of their once possessor, might almost suggest the 
lament of Laertes : — 

“ No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No noble rite, nor formal ostentation me 
Bares. 


Birmingham, 


THE FRENCH KING’S DEVICE: “NEC PLURIBUS 
IMPAR.” 


(34 S, xii. 502.) 


See Larousse, Flore Latine. On p. 262 we may 
read the following : — 


“ Louis XIV s’était choisi pour embléme un soleil dar- 
dant ses rayons sur le globe, avec ces mots: Nec pluribus 
impar, On ne voit pas bien clairement ce que signifie 
cette devise; Louvois l’explique ainsi: Seul contre tous, 
mais Louis XIV, dans ses Mémoires, lui donne un autre 
sens: Je suffirai & éclairer encore d'autres mondes. Le 
véritable sens est probablement celui-ci : Au-dessus de tous 
(comme le soleil). C'est du moins,” etc. 


Fournier (L'Esprit dans I’ Histoire, p. 321, note) 
has the following : — 


“11 serait bon d’en finir aussi avec les plaisanteries 
dun gofit douteux dont Louis XIV a été rendu l’objet 
pour son fameux embléme du soleil ayant ces mots: Nee 
pluribus impar, pour devise. Il ne prit de lui-méme, ni 
la devise, ni l’embléme: c’est Douvrier, que Voltaire 
qualifie d’antiquaire, qui les imagina pour lui a l’occasion 
du fameux carrousel, dont la place, tant agrandie aujour- 
d’hui, a gardé le nom. Le roi ne voulait pas s’en parer, 
mais le succes prodigieux qu’ils avaient obtenu, sur une 
indiserétion del’héraldiste, les lui imposa. C’était d'ailleurs 
une vieille devise de Philippe I], qui, régnant en réalité 
sur deux continents, l’ancien et le nouveau, avait plus de 
droit que Louis XLV, roi d’un seul royaume, de dire, 
comme s‘il était le soleil: Nec pluribus impar (je suffis & 
plusieurs mondes). On fit, dans le temps, de gros livres 
aux Pays-Bas pour prouver le plagiat du roi, ou plutét 
de son antiquaire. V. La Monnoie, Zuvres, t. iii. p. 338. 
On aurait pu ajouter que, méme en France, cet embléme 
avait déja servi.”— Annuaire de la Bibliotheque royale de 
Belgique, t. iii. pp. 249-50, 

Schiller has given a poetical translation of 
Philip’s device in his piece, Don Carlos (Act I. 
Se. 6): — 

Der reichste Mann in der getauften Welt ; 
Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter,” ete. 


As Fournier has cited Voltaire as a witness, or 
rather as an authority, we must examine this 
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writings for further information, and 
or corroboration too. Where is his evidence to 
be found? In the Siecle de Lowis XIV (chapitre 
xxv), containing “ Particularités et anecdotes du 
régne de Louis XIV,” in the middle of which we 
may read the following : — 


“ Ces fétes [namely, of the Carrousel] ranimeérent plus 
que jamais le gofit des devises et des emblémes que les 
tournois avaient mis autrefois & la mode, et qui avait 
subsisté aprés eux. Un antiquaire, nommé Douvrier, 
imagina des-lors pour Louis XIV, l'embléme d’un soleil 
dardant ses rayons sur un globe, avec ces mots: Nec 
pluribus impar. L’idée était un peu imitée d'une devise 
espagnole faite pour Philippe II, et plus convenable & ce 
roi qui possédait la plus belle partie du Nouveau-Monde 


et tant d’Etats dans l’ancien, qu’s un jeune roi de France | 


qui ne donnait encore que des espérances. Cette devise 
eut un succts prodigieux. Les armoiries du roi, les 
meubles de la couronne, les tapisseries, les sculptures, en 
furent ornés. Le roi ne la porta jamais dans ses carrou- 


sels, On a reproché injustement & Louis XIV le faste | 
de cette devise, comme s’il l’avait choisie lui-méme; et | 


elle a été peut-étre plus justement critiquée pour le fond. 
Le corps ne représente pas ce que la légende signifie, et 
cette legende n’a pas un sens assez clair et assez déter- 
miné, Ce qu’on peut expliquer de plusieurs maniéres ne 
mérite d’étre expliqué d’aucune,” ete. 


I think that these quotations will do fer the 
resent, The only thing worth knowing now is, 
hat is the Spanish expression for the device ? 

H. TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 
THE ANCIENT SCOTTISH PRONUNCIATION OF 
LATIN. 


8. i. 89.) 


Mr. Vere Irvine disposes of this matter some- 
what hastily. If I am wrong in thinking that 
the es quoted from the poems of Dunbar 
and his contemporaries show that they intended 
the Latin words there introduced to be pronounced 
more Anglicano, a reference to Butler's Hudibras, 
at least, cannot convict me of error, being sin- 
gularly irrelevant. It is a mistake to characterise 
those old Scottish writers as habitually indifferent 
to the correctness of their rhymes. They occa- 
sionally disregarded accent and prosody in order 
to get their lines to “jingle.” Mr. Irvine's 
method of settling all di culties is summary 
enough. To make, for instance, “heir is” (“here 


is”) correspond with a Scotch pronunciation of 


“reverteris,” he proposes to pronounce the ver- 
nacular as an heir is. Did Scotchmen of the fif- 
teenth century, when they said “We are all here,” 
utter the last word as if it were “hair”? No 
one reading the “ Lament for the Makers” but 
must be satisfied that Dunbar meant to rhyme 
the refrain — 
“ Timor mortis conturbat me,” 


forming the fourth line of each stanza, with the 
immediately preceding line, according to a fixed 


rule of pronunciation, whatever it was. The third 
line of each quatrain ends with such a word as 
sle (sly), degree, flee, three, Lee (“ Lockhart of 
the Lee”), he, see, we. On the assumption that 
| the Latin me must receive the broad sound, the 
words in the mother-tongue do not rhyme with 
it all unless, following Mr. Irvine's principle, we 
| pronounce them slay, degray, flay, thray, Lay, 
ay, say, way. A transformation of the like sort 
has, on a similar assumption, to take place in 
| other passages quoted by me. “Cria” (Cry-a) 
| whick Walter Kennedy rhymes with the Latin 
quia, would have to be pronounced “ creea” to 
accord with gueea. I thank Mr. Irvine for re- 
ferring me to the two lines in the “ Testament of 
Andro Kennedy ” — 
“ Sed semper variabile,” 


and 
“ Consorti meo Jacobi.” 


He asks me how these are to be dealt with? 
| Lord Hailes (Ancient Scottish Poems, p. 244) will 
answer the question. As to the second of the 
two lines, that editor says : — 

“So it is written in the MS.; but the correspondent 
word, variabile, shows that it should be Jacobo Lie, or 
perhaps Wyllie.” 

He accordingly inserts “ Wyllie ” in the text of 
the poem. I do not say he is right in this, but it 
looks as if he held the same view of Dunbar's 
pronunciation of Latin as I have ventured to bring 
under notice. Norvat 

Aberdeen. 


THE CYCLIC POEMS. 
S. i. 83.) 

Although it may seem rather late, yet I hope 
Mr. Bates will accept my thanks for his refer- 
ences regarding the cyclic poems. On that sub- 
ject I have read Mure, Miiller, and Wiillner; and 
I do not expect any older writers will give me 
any real explanation of what I wish for. This I 
shall state more in detail, in the hope that MR, 
Bates will assist me. . 

It is quite evident, to any one who examines 
the epitome of the cyclic poems in the works of 
Proclus, that the six epics abstracted by him, 
namely, the Cypria, the Athiopis, the Little Iliad, 
| the Iki Persis, the Nosti, and the Telegonia, either 
commence or end—some of them both—so ab- 
| ruptly, that Proclus could not have seen those 
cyclics in their original state. This fact is 80 
glaring, that Miiller (p. 67) perceives that the 
epitome by Proclus was not drawn from the 
cyclic poems according to their original forms. 
But he makes the unwarranted conjecture, that 
what Proclus saw and epitomised was “a selection 
made by some grammarian, who had put together 
‘a connected poetical description of these events 


| from the works of several cyclic poets, in which 
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no occurrence was but nothing of im- 
was omitted.” But so difficult a pro- 
m is not to be solved by a mere hypothesis ; 
and this case is not an exception to the rule. We 
know that the cyclic narrative as given to us in 
the epitome by Proclus is, in very many respects, 
contradicted by Pindar and the Greek tragics : 
consequently, what Proclus saw must have been 
both an altered and a mutilated edition of the 
eyclics. 
Moreover, neither the epitome of the cyclics by 
Proclus, nor our Jiiad or Odyssey, takes the 
slightest notice of the old Homeric — ae 
represented Achilles as having an invulnerable 
skin. Yet that story possesses characteristics 
which show it to be a legend of the very oldest 
description, and undoubtedly a genuine Homeric 
composition, and is eheeved. to by Tzetzes, by 
Apollodonus, and by Statius. In short, the oldest 
traditions are carefully excluded from the epitome 
of the cyclics by Proclus, and from our /lad and 
. This is a very suspicious circumstance, 
which is strengthened by the fact that, although 
the narratives contained in the six cyclic poems 
epitomised by Proclus follow each other with the 
most minute precision, yet Miiller has shown 
valid grounds for believing that the original 
Aithiopis comprised all that part of the history of 
the Trojan war from the death of Hector to the 
destruction of Ilium, and followed in many re- 
— traditions wholly different from the Little 


Tn short, as yet, we know less about the cyclic 
ms than we about our and Odyssey. 
e have been for centuries believing that the 
cyclic poems were imitations of our Iliad ; whereas 
Aristotle’s account of the cyclics, and of our Ihad, 
shows (unintentionally) that the reverse is most 
probably the case. The weight of probability is 
mm favour of supposing that our Ziad has been 
compiled from the genuine old cyclic poems; not 
as regards narrative, but as regards style, lan- 
guage, characters, and phraseology. On the other 
» the reconstruction of the cyclic narrative 
would be found to agree with Pindar and the 
Greek tragics more than with our Idiad ; a powerful 
argument in favour of the’ very late date of our 
spurious Iliad. 
I shall conclude by observing, that all the 
cyclic poems were. attributed to Homer until 
ut the time of Aristotle, n.c. 347—a time 
when to identify the cyclies with men who flour- 
ished 3.c. 900, B.c. 840, B.c, 776, &c., was simply 
impossible. But I have said enough to show that 
& proper inquiry into the cyclic poems has never 
yet been made, and might worthi y occupy the 
attention of any Homeric Society. 


Tuos. L’Estraner. 
6, Chichester Street, Belfast. 


| 
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PATTERSON, THE AUCTIONEER. 
8. i. 23.) 

Amongst the multifarious missions of “ N. & Q.” 
not the least pleasant one is that of etc “how 
one leads to another; ” consequently, may 
not Mr. Stevenson’s interesting notice of Patter- 


| son, the celebrated auctioneer, be further enforced 


by the following extract from “ Antiquity” 
Smith’s book of Nollekens and his Times, 1829, 
vol. ii. p. 280: — 

“Mr. Patterson’s reading was so extensive, that I 
firmly believe he had read most of the works he offered 
for sale in the English language ; and I was induced to 
believe so from the following circumstance, I happened 
to be with him one evening after three cartloads of books 
had been brought into his auction-room to be catalogued 
for sale; when, upon his taking up one, which he declared 
to me he had never seen, he called to the boy who at- 
tended him to bring another candle and throw some coals 
upon the fire, observing that he meant to sit up to read 
it. Ihavealso frequently known him, on the days of sale, 
call the attention of the bidders to some book with which 
he considered that collectors were but little acquainted, 
In one instance he addressed himself to Dr. Lort nearly 


in the following words: ‘ Dr. Lort, permit me to draw .- 


your attention to this little book. It contains, at page 47, 
a very curious anecdote respecting Sir Edmondbury God- 
frey, of which I was not aware until I read it during the 
time I was making my catalogue.’ - I recollect two shil- 
lings had been offered for the book before he addressed 
the Doctor, who requested to see it, and, as he turned 
over the leaves, a threepenny bidding being nodded ‘by 
him, induced Dr. Gosset, who sat opposite, also to request 
asight of it; another nod was the consequence, and the 
biddings for this book, which might at first have been 
knocked down for a few shillings, increased to the sum of 
five pounds.” 


Smith’s account of this extraordinary auctioneer 
occupies six pages, and commences with the state- 
ment, “In my boyish days, I was much noticed 
by that walking-library, Samuel. Patterson.” 
Smith also prints a which had been issued 
by Patterson; he had been favoured with it b 
Me. John Nichols, and as Smith, in 1829, look 
upon it “as a great rarity,” it is certainly not less 
so now, especially as it seems somewhat to illus- 
trate the Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta, mentioned 
by Mr. Stevenson. The card is as follows: — 

“Mr. PATTERSON, at Essex-House, in Essex-street, in 
the Strand, purposes to set out for the Netherlands, about 
the middle of the month of May, and will undertake to 
execute commissions of all sorts, a or commercial, 
in any part of Flanders, Brabant, or the United Provinces, 
with the utmost attention and integrity, upon reasonable 
terms. 

“ Neither is it incompatible with his plan, to take charge 
of a young gentleman, who is desirous of improving by 
travel; or to be the conductor and interpreter of any 
nobleman or man of fortune, in that, or a longer tour, 
during the summer and autumn vacation from his usual 
business, 

“To be spoke with every day, at Essex-House afore- 
said, 27 March, 1775.” 

It may not here be out of place to notice that, 
excepting the execrably bad taste displayed by 
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John Thomas Smith when treating of the sculp- 


tor’s personal manners and customs, Nollekens ana | 


mes is, nevertheless, a book replete with the 
most curious information, besides that which 
naturally interests the antiquarian art-student. 
Somers Town. Epwiy Rorrs. 


Tue Drama At Hererorp (4" §S, i. 141.)— 
Under the signature of ALPHA, a communication 
has been 
Mrs. Kemble, parents of the eminent actress, 
Mrs. Siddons, ALpHa says that the house in 
which they resided was burnt down. I believe 
he is in error on that point. He observes that 
the house was situated in Bye Street, and re- 


cently occupied by Mr. James Jay, solicitor. | 


The house he alludes to belongs to a charity of 
the parish of All Saints, Hereford, and is called 
“The Scalding House” (unde derivatur, I never 
could discover). The “ Burnt House ” isin another 
street near, called St. Peter's Street, and was 
burnt down in April, 1799, when three persons 

rished in the 

ichard Kemble, the uncle of Mrs. Siddons. He 
was blind, and in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
In the Hereford Journal of May, 1804, amongst 
the deaths is the following : — 

“Last week died in this city Mrs. Eleanor Kemble, 
sister of Roger Kemble, formerly manager of a company 
of comedians in this city, and aunt to Mr. J. Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons.” 

The theatre, now demolished, and the site of the 
present Corn Exchange, which ALPHA mentions as 
the nursing-place of Powell and other actors, was 
not built until after their times. I believe it was 
erected about the year 1794, when Mr. Watson 
was manager of the Hereford and Gloucester 
theatres. In the London Magazine, under the 
dates of May 1749 and July 1769, may be seen 
good accounts of Garrick and Powell, with a 
portrait of each. In Cole’s Residences of Actors 
there is a view of the house in which Garrick is 
said to have been born. It was engraved by 
Storer. AN oLp HEREFORDIAN. 


In Atpua’s note on “The Drama at Hereford,” 
mention is made of three brothers of the name 
of Crisp, of whom Charles Crisp is highly com- 
mended as an actor, and is said to have been the 
manager of the Cheltenham and other theatres. 
No mention is made of Worcester, and I do not 
know to which of the three brothers the followin 

ye in Chambers’s History of Worcester (1819) 
refers; but it may be placed on record here, as an 
addendum to AtpHa’s notice of the brothers 
Crisp : — 

“Mr, C bought a share of the Worcester theatre in 
1807; and the prices of the boxes was (sic) raised, in 
1809, to 3s. 6d. In common justice to Mr. C. we must 
acknowledge that he has not been deficient in procuring 


ssed to you respecting Mr. and | 


es, one of whom was Mr. | 


8. I. Fem, 29) 78, 


the splendid talents of the first London rmers, 
During the management of Mr. Elliston, in 1814, the 
theatre experienced a success from his exertion, aided by 
| those of the Brunton family, unexampled in this city; 
and when Mr. Crisp resumed his managerial duties, 
great talents of an O'Neill and a Kean, we trust, have 
| remunerated him for such intrepid speculations, Mr, 
Crisp is an excellent actor himself, particularly in parts 
assumed in London by Emery.” (P. 376.) 
Curnsert Bepe, 
York, Hererorp, anD Sarum Breviarres 
(4 8. i. 149.)-—Copies of the above Breviaries 
| are of extreme rarity. I have never seen above 
| two copies of the Sarum, and do not now know 
| where one is to be found. Missals, though rare 
| also, are more frequently met with than Brevia- 
ries; and I ss one of these, a splendid folio 
MS. of the fourteenth century. Of the other 
| Breviaries, of the uses of Bangor and Lincoln, no 
| copies are known to have survived. There may 
| be found in the Bodleian or Cambridge University 
| libraries, or in the British Museum, specimens of 
| the others, but probably in no instance perfect. 
| Mr. Maskell, however, thinks that — 
|  “ An accurate examination into the manuscript stores 
, of our great libraries would give us examples still extant 
| of the Breviaries of the other great English uses, the 
Hereford, the Lincoln, and the Bangor.” (Dissert, on 
Prymer, p. iv.) 
F. C. 


Hereford Breviaries, either printed or MS., are 
very rare. There is one, Gough 69, in the Bod- 
leian. Sarum are comparatively common. There 
are many in the British Museum, Bodleian, and 

| Sion College. York Breviaries are rare. There 

| is a fine MS. at Sion College ; two in the Bodleian, 

Gough 6 and 59, and I fancy one or more in the 
British Museum. J.C. 5. 


Passace in Béraneer S. i. 146.)—Bé- 
| ranger alludes to the leaden toys representing small 
soldiers, which our boys are very fond of, and 
which, along with drums, trumpets, miniature 
eannons, and tiny blunderbusses, are the delight 
of French nurseries and the despair of peaceful 
mammas, The said soldiers, being frightfully 
thin and standing all erect in a mathematical 
line, are a perfect symbol of orderly conduct, of 
hierarchic discipline, of blind and well-drilled 
obedience—for which reason they naturally fall 
under the satirical shafts of our roguish, witty, 
eccentric, and liberal songster. 

Purtarkre Mazarineus. 

Paris, Palais de I’ Institut. 

“Non Est Opto” (4* S. i. 75.) 
This motto, with the date, 1647, is engraved be 
neath a small head, in an oval, by Glover, of Sir 
Henry Oxenden de Barham, to whom Granger 
(Biog. Hist. Eng. iv. a ascribes a Latin poem, 
published in 1664, entitled “Religionis Funus, 


| which may have been the book seen by Q. 
| This gentleman was great-grandfather to Henry 
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Oxenden, Esq., who was, with Mr. Thurban, 
elected a representative for Sandwich, in the 
Convention parliament that assembled in 1660. 
His heraldic bearings, somewhat indistinct, and 
probably with engraver’s errors, surmount the 

rtrait, and may be thus described: Quarterly, 

st and 4th, argent, a chevron gules, between 
three oxen passant sable ; 2nd and ord, azure, on a 
chevron argent, three oxen (?) tripping sable. 
Crest: out of a ducal coronet, a lospente head 
mt, cou roper. 

was copied by Richardson, 
and will be found among his series published in 
1800. Bares, 

Birmingham. 

I do not agree with D. P. that this is, first or 
last, an ambitious statement. As used by Phcebus 
it was a reproof of Phaeton’s rash and ambitious 
desire to guide, for one day, the chariot of the 
sun. I should take the words, as thus adopted 
and adapted, to be expressive of a desire which 


should ever be uppermost in every Christian | 


heart, as very near akin to St. Paul’s injunction— 
“Set your affections on things above, and not on 
things on the earth.” Epmvunp Tew. 


Borsrorp 1x America (3' S, xii. 306.) — 
There is a Bottsford in Sumter County, Georgia. 
I cannot find Botsford, near the city of New 
Haven, Connecticut, either on the map or in a 
Gazetteer. M. F. 

Philadelphia. 

Forngrineay (4 8. i. 29, 114.) —To me, as one 


pretty well versed in Northamptonshire history, | 


and personally familiar with Fotheringay and its 
neighbourhood, the unexpected assertion of T. B. 
that illustrations of the castle formerly existing 
there “are by no means” scarce, is news indeed : 
even as it would have proved to the late Miss 
Baker of Northampton, and the late Rev. Thomas 
James of Theddingworth, both of whom would 
have been but too glad to have procured some of 
these illustrations. Perhaps, however, T. B. re- 
fers to the numerous copies, chiefly on wood, of 
the frontispiece to Bonney’s work, and of the 
well-known engraving in Bridges’s Northampton- 
shire. If it be otherwise, if T. 2 is acquainted 
with others of earlier date, he is vhe fortunate 
possessor of information unknown to those most 
. Conversant with Northamptonshire antiquities, 
and will be rendering a public service by making 
it more widely known. Those who desire to 
know all that has been ascertained respecting 
Fotheringay and its castle, will find the same in 
an excellent paper contributed by my friend 
Curusert Bepe to No. 725 of the Leisure Hour. 
Joun PLUMMER. 
8, Homer Terrace, South Hackney, N.E. 


“Ransir” (4 S, i. 125.) —1 believe this ex- 
pression comes from the French rabattre, used in 


the sense of pulling down and lowering a person. 
“ Rabbit you,” then, would properly mean, “ Bring 
you down, degrade you, humble you.” I can 
give no authority; but I have no doubt that such 
is the derivation, and true meaning of the word. 
F. C. H.° 


From its mischievous and destructive habits, 
the rabbit is the farmer's pest. Hence his dislike 
of the animal, and his unceasing war against it. 
May not this feeling, so common in agricultural 
districts, have invested the word with a more 
general signification, causing it to be applied to 
anything or any person possessing qualities espe- 
cially disagreeable or injurious? Thus, when one 

rson says to another “rabbit you” or “d’rab- 

it you,” he may mean to imply that you are no 
more in his estimation than this mishievous 
animal, and are deserving of no better fate. The 
word rat is used in the same sense, and it is quite as 
common to hear people say, “rat” or “d’rat” you, 
as “rabbit you” or “d’rabbit you.” Of course 
the latter expression, as including the name of the 
Deity, is much more @bjectionable than the former. © 

Epmunp Tew. 


Cotgrave gives as one of the meani of 
Rabat" a besten the staff wherewith 
beat their mortar.” And in Roquefort we have 
Rabaster = “ frapper, faire du bruit,” &c. Mr. 
Wedgwood, under “ Rabbit,” says, “The radical 
image is a broken rattling sound. 

We may get in this way, I suppose, rabbit = to 
beat. Joun Appis, Jun. 


Gravy (4 8. i. 124.) —Celsus uses the Latin 


| word gravis in the sense of nuéritious. In speak- 


ing of beef, he says, “gravissima bubula est.” 

As gravy is ever considered the most nutritious 

part of meat, may it not hence derive its meaning ? 
Epmunp Tew. 


The omission of this word from Johnson’s and 
Webster's dictionaries is very extraordinary, for its 
existence at the dates at which those works were 


| compiled is proved by its occurrence twice in 


Chapman and once in Goldsmith : — 
“ With all their fat and greavie,” 
and 
“The goodly goat’s breast that did swim 
4 In fat an greavy.”— Odyssey, bk. xviii. 
an 
“T have been invited to a pawnbroker’s table — 
tending to hate gravy.”—Citizen of the World, Let. 26. 
The word greaves occurs in Junius (A.D. 1743), 
and is explained to mean “elixarum tostarumve 
carnium succus post discerptas carnes in patina 
remanens.”’ Ile derives it from the Latin cremare 
(xalev), to burn, and adds “ cremium = holocaus- 
tum, quod manet in patina de carnibus frixis.” 
Putting aside this fanciful derivation, and the 
still more improbable one from Lat. gravis (cf. 


| os gravis, a heavy, and so fat ox) on the analogy 
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of navy from navis, it seems to me that we have | The word grig is evidently a corrupted form of 
a choice between two alternatives, neither of | Greek, a word which has always been associated 
which is devoid of probability. Either (1) it may | with jollity, luxury, &c. Thus Shakespeare, in 
be connected with the French gras, graisse (grease), Twelfth Night (Act IV. Se. 1): — 

which is derived from the Latin crassus (waxeia); | « | prithee, foolish Greek, depart from me,” é&e, 

cf. crasset, cresset =the lamp supplied with oil- Latin Grecari (literally, to play the Greek), in 


fat, “ypdooos* 1d Acrapdy kal 
Or else (2) it may have its origin in the Indo- which senso Horace uses this verb. 


Germanic root grav= blood; Welsh, krau ; Latin, Sieeeienien 
cruor, “the serous juice that runs from flesh not | 
much dried by the fire.” In support of this deri- Forrten Dramatic Bretioerarny (3* xii, 
vation, the following extract from a medical work  501.)—ARrcH vs should consult Petzholdt’s ex- 
(Harvey) may be quoted : — | cellent book Bibliotheca Bibliographica, which gives 
“Meat we love half raw with the blood trickling down | the titles of a great many works on dramatic bib- 
from it, delicately terming it the gravy, which in truth | liography. H. Trepemay, 
looks more like an ichorous or raw Bloody matter,” Amsterdam. 
I incline, however, myself to the first derivation,| Pavier on Pawterr Famrty 8. i. 100, 
as being the simplest and most obvious. H.G. | With respect to Mr. Grey's queries, I shoul 
_ | like to learn, Ist, What is the authority for his 
h 
| statement that a Paulet married a Valletort, as 
tions and Disquisitions on the Lord's Prayer, 1640, | Well 88 which of the different coats borne by the 
p.6. Itis — for quotation me ? | families of the name of Valletort denotes this 
? 2ndly. Is the statement given in Burke's 
Saucer Watker, | ™ateh 
Armory, that the heiress of Valletort of Clist St. 
Grernouxn (4** 8. i. 13, 61.) —With all due | Lawrence, co. Devon, married a Pollard, correct, 
deference to Mr. Sxeat’s remarks, I am by no | or is the query founded on this statement? The 
means sure that the word gres (a buck) has no | arms mentioned in the second query are those 
connection with greyhound. On the contrary, assigned to the family of Denebaud of Hinton St. 
now that I learn from him the meaning of the | George, co. Somerset, and the marriage took place 
word, I am inclined to think that the word gres | 48 stated before 1490. CHARLES RUSSELL. 
is the key to the meaning of greyhound: for | Aldershot Camp. 
greyhounds formerly were used for the chase of | or raz Worp “Party” §, i, 87.)— 
the noblest game, not for coursing poor puss as at | “ Party,” in the sense of “person,” is used b 
the present day. They were used for pulling | Gerarde. I will cite one instance from his Herball 
down the tng, and acest the wolf and the wil (1597). Speaking of henbane, he says :— 
boar; and were a rough dog, like the present “The seed i 1 by Meuntibenke Tecth- 
Scotch deer-hound. Prince “Gelert” | which about the for to couse 
was a dog of this sort. forth of mens teeth, by burning it in a chafing-dish with 
vs 
bet Dy onemret pe degree, and are Con~ | jute string into the water, persuading the patient that 
y to be seen in old hunting scenes as pulling | those small creeping beasts came out of his mouth or 
down the deer, &c. Hence, I am inclined to | other parts which he intended to ease.” 


Mackenzie 


think that “gres-hund ” really means deer-hound JAYDEE. 
and is synonymous with greyhound, as (3 S, xi. 45, 241, &e.)— 
word was formerly weed. Horse-chestnut, the harsh-chestnut, but the F, and the 
I hope, however, that the archeologists will | gwedes have translated it as horse.” 
give the subject a little further consideration. The above is from Etymons of English Words, 


James Brrercey, Clerk. 
Mossley Hall, Congleton. 
In a brief dictionary annexed to a Grammar of | why so called ? 8. Betsy. 


the Icelandic tongue, by “ Rudolphus Jonas, Islan- Marrno’s “SiAvGHTER oF THE INNOCENTS” 
dus, Oxonie, 1688, the etymology of greyhound | ,x) Ricnarp CrasHaw.—In 1" S. xi 265, 


by John Thompson. Will it help to answer some 


tsthes given:— and 4 S, i. 125, some questions are raised as to 
“ Icelandic, grey=Lat. canis an English translation of the above work, and in 
wit Sesion’, conateny a note at the foot of the above p. 265 there are 


Besides Grew-hound (Anglo-Sax. grig-hund), | surmises as to Richard Crashaw being the author 
Dr. Jamieson gives, in his Scottish Dictionary, | of a translation thereof—said to be worthy of him, 
Grew (Anglo-Sax. gru), likewise signifying grey- | and again as a translation being superior to Ora- 
hound. shaw’s. I am not able to give any answers to the 


queries I have seen on the horse-chestnut, and . 
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above querists; but as to a translation worthy of 
w, and as to a translation superior to one 
by Crashaw, some judgment may be formed if 
we can fix the status of Crashaw as a poet. It is 
with this view that I submit to you the following 
stanza from Crashaw’s poem of Steps to the 
Temple, a stanza which, as far as I have observed, 
has escaped the notice of collectors of the beauties 
of English poetry, but seems to me to be of such 
ing excellence that you will perhaps think 
it worthy to be placed before your readers. 
Satan thus éxpresses himself as to the favour 
shown to man by his creator : — 
“ Dark, dusky man, he needs must single forth, 
To be the partner of his own bright ray ; 
And shall we lords of heaven, spirits of worth, 
Bow our bright heads before a king of clay ? 
It shall not be, said I, and clomb the north, 
Where never wing of angel yet made way ! 
What though I missed my blow, yet I struck high, 
And to dare something is some victory.” 
J. 


Tue “ Coronation Stone” (4 S, i. 101.)— 
During the last quarter of a century many ela- 
borate and learned articles have been published 
in reference to the Liah Fhayl (so pronounced), 
or “stone of destiny,” and much logic has been 
expended on both sides of the vexed question; 
but the mystery of the tradition attached to the 
stone has not received any illumination. The 
following may, perhaps, raise another question 

ing it. That the stone is of great antiquity 
in its present shape, is not questionable; that it 
was for a long time in Ireland—no matter where 
it came from—is historically correct. That it 
was taken from Ireland to Scotland, and subse- 
quently found its present resting-place, is pretty 
certain. It is a peculiar stone, but, asI am not a 
practical geologist, I cannot offer any observation 
as to its formation. My pointis, however, this— 
some years ago, when exploring the ruins on the 
Rock of Cashel, I was much struck with the pe- 
culiar colour, grain, &c. of the stone used in the 
finely-sculptured busts, heads, &c., in the well- 
known and celebrated “ King Cormac’s Chapel.” 
Immediately afterwards I was in London, and on 
looking at the stone in the Abbey, I could not 
help observing to a friend, “‘ Why this is a portion 
of the stone on Cashel Rock.” Now that the 
Liah Fhayl had a location at “Cashel of the 
Kings” for a long time is not disputed. Still I am 
not quite willing to abandon the long-cherished 
tradition that it came from the East; but if the 
geological formation of the stone could be traced 
to that of the Cashel /apis, I certainly would be 
much shaken in my notion of its having pillowed 
Jacob. There are no rocks at all about Tara that 
bear any resemblance to the strata of this stone ; 
and it is a traditional fact, at all events, that it was 
from Cashel it was taken to Scotland, and not 


from Tara. I have a hope that these facts may 

elicit some further information on this interesting 

question. Repmonp, 
Liverpool. 

Cuaret oF Sr. Brarsk, WEsTMINSTER 
(8" xii. 328.)—A somewhat similar 
| opinion is expressed by a writer in the Gentleman's 
| Magazine for December, 1821, vol. xci. p. 497. 

. W. W. 


anp Mourn §, i. 57.)—The Bull 
and Mouth, or Gate, Cock or Cork, and Bottle, 
Cock’d Pye, and Cock and Bull, ale-house signs, 
must surely have been introduced by the Dutch 
writer, Abraham Roger,* or other early traveller, 
in association with the Bull and Mouth—images, 
representing the organs of generation, which they 
had seen worshipped in India; and if so, may not 
the verses about Milo, the Crotonian, have heen 
written in correction of the mythological error 
involved in Steevens’t account of the Bull and 
Mouth, or Gate, symbols being corruptions de- 
rived from the conquest of the Boulogne Harbour, 
or Gate, by Henry VIII? 

All Hindu genealogical lists begin with the 


words Adi Purukh, or the first male ; and if there 
is anything in the above suggestion, the verses 
brought to light by ORTENTAL would tend to show 
the sixteenth century to be the period in which 
the development of further information regardin 
an identity of Eastern and Western languages an 
customs, recognised by every student of Indian 
antiquities, must be searched for. 

Are the Bull and Mouth, or Gate, symbols met 
with as ale-house signs on the Continent? and 
what is the date of the writer by whom they are 
first noticed ? R. W. Exus. 

Exeter. 


Oxp Tunes (4" S, i. 65.)—In Ritson’s English 
| Songs and Ancient Ballads (3 vols. published in 
1783), one volume of which is entirely devoted to 
the airs of the songs, &c., is the quaint ballad of 
“King Henry the 2nd and the Miller of Mans- 
field” ; also the song, “ How happy a state does 
the Miller possess,” with the music for the latter 
by “Highmore,” and the words by Mr. Robt. 
Dodsley, as sung in the entertainment of the 
Miller of Mansfield. I have neither seen nor read 
Dodsley’s play, but presume it is founded in some 
measure upon the main incidents described in the 
original and ancient ballad, which commences 
with “ Henry our Royal King would ride a hunt- 
ing,” and then goes on to describe his adventures 


* Author of a work on Hindu Mythology, called La 
Porte ouverte pour parvenir 4 la Connoissance du Pagan- 
| isme Caché, highly spoken of in Langle’s Monumens de 
? Inde, vol. ii. p. 18. 
+ Probably George Steevens, the commentator on 
Shakespere, who died in 1800,—Brand’s Popular Anti- 
quities, vol, ii. p. 356. 
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in Sherwood Forest; his meeting with the Miller bygone days, than from travellers’ tales of the 

of Mansfield, whom he accompanied home, and 5 na century. E.§. 
enge. 


—_ the night under the miller’s roof, &c. &c. 
i 


tson does not give the printed music to this | 


ballad, but assigns it “To the Tune of the French 
Levalto,” &c. What that tune may be, or the 
date of it I am not sufficiently well up in musical 
lore to say. Possibly it is much older than High- 
more’s music attached to Dodsley's song, and the 
“ French Levalto” may be the air set upon Mr. 
E. D. Surer’s clock. At any rate it has a better 
claim to the title of the “ Miller of Mansfield” 
than Dodsley’s more modern song can have, which 
might apply to any miller. 

The whole burthen of the ancient ballad is 
taken up with the Miller of Mansfield and his ex~ 
ploits with the king. Whereas Dodsley’s song is 
simply in laudation of a miller’s calling and occu- 

tion. It makes no mention of the Miller of 

ansfield; it is not so-called in Ritson, and 
merely takes its title from being sung in Dodsley’s 
play of that name. Probably some musical cor- 
respondent of “‘N. & Q.” is acquainted with the 
tune of the “ French Levalto,” Xc., its origin, and 
date.* . M. 

Leycester’s Progress Hottanp (3" S. vii. 
14.)—I have a work on the Netherlands b 
Gvilhelmo Baudartio, Deynsensi Flandro, in whic. 

“ Descriptio et Figure rerum Belgie sub Philippo 
Secundo, Gubernante Sone, et Comite Licestrio, 1586-88.” 
(Amstelodami, 1621.) 

P. A. 


Buioopy (4S. i. 41, 88, 132.)—This word as 
an adjective, and in the sense of severe, was con- 
sidered polite English at Cambridge so recently 
as 1760. On August 20, in that year, the poet 
Gray writes thus to his friend Mason : — 


“T have sent Musaus back as you desired me, scratched | 


here and there. And with it also a bloody satire, written 
against no less persons than you and me by name.” 
W. 

Tue Matrstrém S. i. 121.) —If the mal- 
strém has not before had a corner in “ N. & Q.,” 
I shall be glad if Mr. Krve’s note should evoke a 
trustworthy account of it. Coming home from 
Norway, two or three seasons ago, I happened to 
refer to it in the course of conversation with a 


Norwegian gentleman on board. He answered me | 


with a satirical and incredulous smile, at the same 
time informing me that he never heard of the 
dangerous whirlpool but from English sources. 
The probability is, that there is just sufficient 
disturbance of the water at some states of the 


tide to deserve the appellation of malstrém (Eng. | 


whirlpool or swallow) ; and that our traditions of 
it are derived rather from the sailors’ stories of 


[* Vide Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, | 


169.—Ep.]} 


Moore Famtry (1* S. ix. 428.) — By chance, 
looking back to your earlier numbers, I stumbled 
upon the name “ Moore”; and found that “Mrs, 

| Moore obtained a place in the queen’s [Charlotte's] 
| private apartment.” Now in those days that same 
queen had a habit of presenting her husband, the 
king, with a new baby very frequently; after 
| which, cakes and caudle were distributed to the 
Lord Mayor and other inquiring visitors. On one 
| of such occasions a poem was produced, of which 
| I give you here a few words, in hopes that some 
of your correspondents may complete it : — 
“ Says the King to the Queen : 
* My dear, have you seen, 
An account of this caking and caudling ? 
Deuce take the Lord Mayor, 
And the aldermen there, 
For I hear they were half of them maudlin, 


[ Hiatus deflendus. } 

One week is enough, 
For the people to stuff, 

And so says our friend Mrs, Moore.’ 

* Says the Queen to the King : 

‘Tis a very sure thing, 

One week is enough for this year : 
For between you and me, 
And no further d’ye see, 

I find sugar’s monstrously dear.’ ” 


I should be very glad to know if any of these 
Moores are yet in existence. “Mrs. Moore” was 
widow of Edward Moore, the poet. Can any one 
tell me if she left any children besides one, 
Edward, who died in her lifetime ? 

F, Henry. 


MaRrRIAGE oF WomEN To Men S. xii. 500; 
4 S. i. 40, 139.)—If we are to be guided by the 
| primary meaning of words, there is the strictest 

aw in speaking of marrying the bride to the 

ridegroom, e. g. Miss Smith to Mr. Jones. We 
have also the best authority for this form of 
speech : — 
“J Then shall the Minister say: ‘Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man ?’”— Solemnization of 
| Matrimony. 
It is, then, no idle compliment recently devised. 
As a compliment to the bride, this method of 
announcement is certainly to be deprecated ; but 
the correctness of the expression cannot, I think, 
be denied : for it is the woman, as taught in the 
| marriage service, that is married to the man. 
an analogous sense we should say that Wales was 
| united to England, and not vice versd. 
Normax. 


Fracment or “Tristram” i, 122.)—The 


_ leaf belongs doubtless to one of the older editions 


4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of La Morte d Arthure. In Mr. Wright's reprint 
of the edition of 1634, the heading of chap. lxxvii. 
of vol. ii. runs thus : — 

« Flow Sir Palomides came to the castle where Sir Tris- 
tram was, and of the quest that Sir Launcelot and ten 
knights made for Sir Tristram.” 

Joun Anpis, Jun. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Faminy S. xii. 485.)—It is | 


affirmed that General Garibaldi is descended from 
the Prince of Turin, mentioned in E. A. D.'s 
query, who lived in 663; but the direct line of his 
ancestors can only be traced to Paolo di Garibaldi, 
1060; from which date they are spoken of as 
being, without exception, remarkable for their 
efforts to protect the people from the tyranny of 
the nobles. 


For further information on this subject, I refer | 
E. A. D. to the Vita di Giuseppe Garibaldi, scritta | 


sopra documenti genealogici e storici—a small vo- 
lume published at Florence, 1864. Era. 
Leyyock (4" S. i. 147.)—I am persuaded that 
this word is merely a provincial pronunciation of 
the word Lank, which means, among other sig- 
nifications, limber, soft, pliable; and in this sense 


is quite applicable to a corpse which remains | 


flexible after death. But I am quite at a loss to 


conjecture the origin of the superstition that a | 


corpse remaining flexible forebodes another speedy 
death in the house or family. It is very generally 
believed by the common people. I remember an 
instance, some years ago, of a corpse remaining 


perfectly flexible for nearly four days after death, | 


when it was buried. The friends of the deceased 


were alarmed at the occurrence ; but, to their sur- | 


prise and relief, no other death followed. 
F. C. H. 


Tue Hymy, “ Avpt nos, Rex Curiste” (4S. 
i. 75.)—The hymn, “ Audi nos, Rex Christe,” — 
“O Christ, our King, give ear, 
O Lord and Maker, hear,” — 
isa Song of Pilgrims, published by M. du Méril, 
from a MS. of the A sears century, and first 
translated into English by the late Rev. J. M. 
Neale, D.D. I shall be very glad if any of your 


correspondents can inform me who is the author | 


of it. F. H. K. 
Daw Jeremy (4" S, i. 29, 89.)—I have to thank 

F.C. H. for his reply ; but the Jeremy he men- 

tions in 1559 is not early enough for the author of 


the Latin original of the Lay-folk’s Mass-book. | 


The MS. in the British Museum, which serves as 
the basis of the Early English Text Society’s in- 
tended edition, although evidently a copy, is itself 


of the fourteenth century—a circumstance which | 
I ought to, have mentioned as a guide to the | 


Jeremy of whom I am in search. 2. & 


Poxer Drawrnes (3" xii. 524; 4" S. i. | 


135.) —That Dr. Griffiths, Master of University 
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College, Oxford, invented poker-drawing is 
sible, but I feel satisfied it been 
| many others also. More than fifty years 
saw a poker-drawn female head, life-size, and ad- 
mirably executed, hanging in one of the corridors 
_ of the school at Fulnec, near Leeds. It was the 
work of a talented man named Steinhauer, who 
| may have learned the art—if art it can be called— 
on the continent where he was educated. Some 
years later, in the North of Ireland, I met with a 
spirited sketch of a tiger killing a deer, from the 
poker of a clever man of the name of Collis, who 
| died asa missionary in Jamaica. Thirty years ago 
I remember a young man of the name of Thompson, 
a native of Malmesbury, Wilts, who had a singular 
knack of producing a truly artistic effect with the 
same unwieldy instrument. He pokered two 
copies of engravings after one of the Italian his- 
torical masters, sufficiently well to induce a con- 
noisseur of rank to pay a round sum for them. 
| Any one of your readers who has a steady hand 
| 
| 


may by a single trial convince himself that a hot 
poker — to the surface of a plank—lime-tree 
is the best—will, if deftly wielded, bring out a 
startling effect—crede experto. The best subject 
for a beginner is a Rembrandt head, or a cross- 
| legged Crusader reposing on a Gothic tomb. The 
fainter shades are produced by holding the poker 
red hot very near the board without touching it. 
Varnish, white or slightly coloured, adds of course 
to the effect. Ovtis. 

Risely, Beds. 

Seeing Mr. Jounson Batzy’s reply on the above 
subject, induces me to ask if he is aware of the 
existence of many of Smith’s works. I know of 
one in the possession of a lady friend, who attaches 
| a very high value to it. The subject is Cornelius 
sending for St. Peter. Can he or any other sub- 
scriber tell me of any more, and if they are really 
so valuable ? E. J. ite. 


ARTICLES oF THE CuvuRcH S. i. 146.)—The 
| late Rev. Charles Hale Collier, vicar of St. Neots, 
read one of the Homilies in his parish church on 
Good Friday, 1865, and another on Good Friday, 
1866. ‘ Read them well and distinctly, that they 
might be understanded of the . 

Rrx, M.D. 


St. Neots. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Hand-Book to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Liter- 
ature of Great Britain from the Invention of Printing to 
the Restoration, By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Russell 
Smith.) 

Those only who have themselves attempted to secure 
perfect accuracy in statements of fact, whether historical, 
biographical, or bibliographical, can form an idea of the 
| labour which accompanies such attempts, the difficulties 
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by which are surrounded, and of the utter failures 
Thich last they are frequently attended. Under 
eleetaleans we have thought it right on all oc- 
casions, when noticing a book which bore signs of good 
honest painstaking on the part of the author, to do full 
ustice to its merits and its claims to our good word, and 
cutee, to be “ to its faults alittle blind.” Mr. Hazlitt’s 
rye of Old English Literature is exactly a book 
‘of this class. In it he describes from fifteen to twenty 
thousand popular, poetical, and dramatic works, and the 
reader will, 1 have no difficulty of jadging how vast an 
amount of time and labour that must have cost him. Yet 
he admits in his Post Prefatio, whatever that may mean, 
that now that he has reached the end of his book, “ the 
result is not entirely a to himself.” Neither, 
robably, will it be entirely satisfactory to anybody else. 
r. Hazlitt, doubtless, could hit the blots in it as readily 
as any of his critics, We, too, might, if needful, point 
out a few errors and a few omissions; but, in spite of 
this, we have no hesitation i in declaring that the work is 
a very useful one, that it contains a large amount of in- 
formation respecting the interesting class of books of 
which it treats, and that it well deserves to be on the 
book-shelves of every lover of Early English literature. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


to the the: uired, 
are whose 
Psattearem. In MS. or printed. 
Crispin de Passe's Tilustrations to the Old Testament, without Letter- 
press. 
ats of Bookbindi 
“Wanted by Rev. J. C. 1s, Manet Terrace, Amherst Road, 
ne. 


Apiervs ve Aare Amsterdam. Edition 1709 preferred. 
Thomas Cogan, M.A. 


Tus Haven or by 
L’Atmanacn pas Govamanos. 


Wanted by Mr. H. Busk, United University Club, Pail Mall, 8.W 
Canavan: ve libri XXI. Norimb. 1550. Folio. 
The first edition. 


Wanted by Mr. J. H. Matos, 8. B 12, Beaufort Road, Edgbaston, 
Birm' 


Nrenors’s Lirenany Awnc 

wootossy Leoenps. 3 Vols. Cruik: 

jOLLAND's Crvciawa. 
Scrreninos ov trae 

arrron's Carnepaacs, except Winchester, Norwich, and Lincoln. 

Lore Deara. 

as. Bean's Prars. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

Unrvensat or Boons ow Ant. All Additions and Cor- 
rections epee be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 

F. Rao An account of the sudden death of Ruth Pierce tpt 
in A Military and Municipal of the Borough of Devizes. I 


Svo, 1859, p. 388; also in the Gentleman's Ixxii. 1104; Lxxiii. 
19; Ixxv. 1021. The story of Ruth Pierce, under the title of The Lie 


Price, of the following Books, to be sent direct 
hose names and ad- of 


Hisrony. 17 Vols. 8vo. Fine set. | 
shank's Plates. 


nena Davis. What is the authority for “ the little bit of literary 


The lines, “ The Wight befi his Death,” are 
anit Sir Walter Raleigh. See Poe Wotton, 

| Shore by the Rev. John Hanash, p. Haleigh, end 
C. W. Eirenicon is a Greek neuter adjective, ante 

hence, a Peace Maker.—Abdiel is represented in Milton's 


as one of the seraphim, who, when tried to stir evolt 
the angels subordinate to his authority, alone and bolaly, withstood red 
traitorous designs. His name is used as an emblem of fidelity  @ 
cause 
S. i. p. 73, col. i. line 21, for“ es” read“ Charges ” 
p. 98, col. fi. line 4 from bottom, for 1827-1 read 
Pra, col. ii. line 29, 29, for “ auth read * 79, col. 
lines 22, 23, for “ he” read “ she.” 


A Reading Case fo pelfing the weekly Hes. of “N. & @” ie now 
ready,and may be had Booksellers and Newsmen, 
or, free post. direct the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

pore dy binding the volumes of “N. & Q."’ may 
Publishersand of all Booksellers and Newsmen.~ bo 

“ Nores anv Quenies”™ is ished at noon on Friday, and 
issued in Mowraxry Pants. The 5S 
yearly Iwvex) is lis, 4d., which ma 
Raab at the Strand Post Office, of G. Sarre, @, 

Sraann, W.C., where also all Communication 
vor tae Eprror should be addressed. 

Notes & is registered for transmission abroad. 


@@ Indispensable to Men of Taste and to all Public 
Libraries. 


HE MINIATURES AND ORNAMENTS OF 
ANGLO-SAXON AND IRISH MANUSCRIPTS ; 1 vol. impl. 
jo, 54 superb plates, most elaborately executed in exact facsimile of 
the originals in cold and colours ; with a descriptive text to each 
| serving as a ran? of British Fame and Pictorial Art. 
| J.0. WESTW , &c., Oxford. 
copies pt r Westwood had stipulated with the Pub- 
liaher | that: 200 should be the entire Edition, and that the Stones ssoup 
THEN BE ——-- this mas been a No New Edition can ever 
of production is 302. a co; 
A. may still secure copy at ; Only 50 copies remain 


B. QUARITCH, 15, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Boar BOUGHT.— Tuomas Beer buys wHote 


LIBRARIES or SMALL COLLECTIONS of BOOKS, and gives 
r full value, thereby saving the loss won 1y 
tion. Immediate Cash given, and the Books 
part of the ree of expense. to THOM. BEET late 
1 treet, London, W. 


| hy Bookse 5, Conduit Street, Bond 8 
Established nearly a Century ! 

RAWING EXTRAORDINARY. — “ The 
2.” or Mechanical Dr i d), invented 
by GEORGE BELL, ESQ., late of the eh School of Design, 
enables any person_to copy E vings, Drawings and Paintings, to 

studen 2s.; free. 
ty » ELC. its wanted ; 

two years. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Punished, forms the subject of the Illustrated Mandal, No. 3, published 


<= the ge Tract Society. 
Axon. Parnell’ “The Horse and the wt 


E. Olive. 
prinied in lexander Chalmers edition of the English Poets, 1810, 


Y. Has our corresponclent consulted Lord Pucheter’ 's Poems for the 
N. & 3rd 8, iii. 85? 
is referred to the ote les on “* Monumental Inscriptions" 

ads. vols. v. vi. 

Branrey. The father went to the 
devil,” has been thus explained —“ For commonly they who raise 
great estates, do it either by usury and extortion. oe. Oe Poss om d cozening, 
or by Aattery, =e ministering to other men's db 


| 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. 7s. per ream. 
uta Thick Blue Note. 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Ou ane Hand- mate Foolscap, 8. 6d. per ream. 
t Straw Note, . per rea 
Paper size), ~ lain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain in and & . per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 
The “ Temple ” Envelope, new shape, high inner flap. 1s. per 100. 
Polished jy Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from S¢.; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, from 8¢. 64.; 
lee, from 4a, 6d. Preliminary Sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to Is. 


PARTRIDGE “CooPER, 
_192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. _ 
ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GI TT respectfull, Greg the attention of the 


LLO’ 
mercial Public, and of all =~ mee tee] Pens, toghe incomparable 
for Quanrry or Marentat, East 


of Proverbs, p. 

Carrretorooa. ne second song in “ Praise of Tobacco” (N.& 
2nd 8. i. 374), is Thomas Jenner, and occurs in his scarce 
Soules Solace, or and One Spirituall Emblems, 1639.8 8v0. 


Acrron, and Gasat Do ensure universal 
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IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
S While laid u whe Injury. and 
21,000 in_ Case caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 
May be secured by an Acoust ane of from £3 to 26 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
PA 
ay \ at the Railway Stations, to the 


Local Agents, 10, REGENT STREET. 
and W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MACHINES. 


W F. THOMAS & Co. 
HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


ond Regent Geos, Street. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
for 


Children’s Diet. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 

NERVOUS PAINS, and_ DEBILITY, Gout, 
fica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, prervems 
Deafness, Epilepsy, +r. Functional Disorders, &c._ON LOAN. 
‘or ascertaining the efficacy, a TEST of real VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
Self-applicable CHAIN BA DS, paure , and Pocket Batteries, will 
be sent gratis tor a week. Price from 5s. to 22s., according to —_ 
Combined Bands for restoring A. —1-\ Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s, 
Pamphiets post free. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic by Beettenet, No. 200, Regent 
Street, W., 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURAL GIA, &e. — 
COLES'S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea- 
weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Bhonmation, 
whether acute or chronic, 2 well as for Spinal Amhetlens. Contrac- 
» Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, xc. It is also an 
admirable application for Chilblains. The Pamphiet will .. forwarded 
for one postace- came. Sold by T. ty’ ATING, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and by all Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 

sosmmended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 

act asa powerful tonic and gentle cont! are mild in their 

operation ; safe under any and t of persons 
by now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at is. 1jd., 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town in the 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON'S BILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 


OLLOW AY’S PILLS. WINTERLY Drawnacxs 
Whence fogs spring, or whither they retire, it is not our present 
Pores to explain ; we desire to point out how their ill effects on the 
juman frame can be neutralised. The blood must be freed from super- 
fluous carbon and mephitic taints by some purifying medicine like 
Holloway’ * Pills ; which not only thoroughly cleanse the circulation, 
ages in every organ the defects imposed upon it by that fluid 
when it has become foul or sluggish. These Pills prevent stagnation, 
conzestion. and are the best regulators and preservatives against in - 
ternal i i ulcerations; while, expelling LE 


and 
morbid from the system, they y their aperiti 
ection and strengthen it by their tonic v 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very and unbrandiea, recom: 
with confidence. Per Suen. "34s.; bottles and cases 3s. per 7 coo extra 
(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage paid, to all England 
Wales. Per Octave—1l4 galls. (cask ) equal 7 dozen, 
A saving of 2s. iy to all Eng- 
arter Cask galls. (cask equal 
to 14 dozen, 211. 14s. of per dozen. Railway carriage paid 
te all England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 


iced S..erry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
A uine really fine old Port 36s. per - Terms cash. ons jozen 
-D. WATSON, Wine Bl Merchant, 72 and 73, G 


‘ai id.— reat R 
Bloomsbury &quare, Londen, W.C. Established 1841. 
Price post free on 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
. and 30s. per dozen. 


HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308., 368., 42s., 488., 60s., and 84s. 


At 36s., 


ochheimer, Marcobrunner, R Liebfraumilch, 

60s.; Johannisberger and to 1208.; ; Brauaoberger, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 488., 60s., 
66s., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 788.; fine old Sack, Malmesey, 
F rontignac, ermuth, Constantia, Lachry me Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 0s, and 72s. per 

. Foreign Liqueurs of every d ption. 

On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 

forwarded tely by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


(Teste. — MR. WARD, SLD. Oxford 


that over twenty years’ practical 
L 3 him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 

n, on the most sapeaven and recientific principles, whereby a correct 
art riec and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, def; - detection, without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on from 5s., set from 


on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., complete © 


set 91.; on gold from 15s., complete yy & 121.; filling 5s. Old sets 
refitted ught.— N. B. Pr ctical dentist to ihe many 
years. T 


ELECTRICITY 18 LIFE. 


CURE BY THE ADIUSTING 
CU TIVE AND ELECTRI 
Sufferers from Debility, Indigestion, 
Weakness, | oe can ~ cure themselves by the only “ Guaranteed 
edy Europe, rotected by Her Majesty's Great Seal. Free 
for One Stamp, Py AMES, rs (Medical Electrician to the 
London House, Bedford Square, don. 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. (Reference to the leading 
Physicians of the Day.) 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
remedy FOR DITY OF THE STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, ésur. AND LNDIGESTION : and 
tt mild aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted for 
PADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
72, New Bond Street, London, 


DINNEFORD CU., 


= 
_ © fi 
| 
Superior Gold 6s. and 42s, 
Choice Sherr: ais., and 60s. a 
Port from first-class Shippers 30s, 428, 
Very Choice Old 488, 608, 720. Bs, 3 
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“ Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea."—-Dr. Hassau. 


BREAKFAST, 


The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. Invigorating and sustaining, with a refined and gratefal 
flavour developed by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa ig 
used as their habitual beverage for breakfast by thousands who never 
before used Cocoa. It is made simply by pouring-on boiling water @ 
milk, 


EPPS’S, 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS & CO., the 
Homeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the viewa 
providing for those under treatment an attractive and perfectly reliable 
preparation. The increased consumption consequent on its adoption by thé 
general public, has in no degree been allowed to interfere with that 
elaborateness to which it may be said to have owed its first success. 


“ Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it is a luxury.”"—Dr. HooPei 
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